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SOME RECENT BANK FAILURES. 


In harmony with the annual review by the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the condition of the banks during the year, it may 
be worth while to consider some of the more noteworthy failures, 
unpleasant as the subject may be to our readers. Defeats and 
failures, however, have their lessons as well as victories, and we 
should learn them, notwithstanding their origin. It may, in truth, be 
said that the losses from mismanagement have not exceeded rational 
expectation, considering the imperfection of human nature and the 
nature of the business. Nevertheless, every failure causes a shock, 
especially to the losers, who, in any event, do not forget what has 
happened to them. Some persons, indeed, think that blunders or 
errors in bank management ought, if possible, to be hidden from the 
public eye, or, if coming into the light, should be veiled whenever 
this can be done. But we are not quite sure that this is the best 
way of treating these matters. Prudence is the child of adversity; 
and there never was a time when this quality was more needed than 
at present. As a whole, the art of banking has greatly improved; 
perhaps no other business has improved more during the last 
twenty-five years; yet to keep in the right path we should con- 
tinually look backward, for, by so doing, the thoughtful, at least, 
will learn to avoid the rocks on which others have been cast 
away. 

Four failures have occurred during the year of a noteworthy 
character, and each has a very distinct lesson for the banking 
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community. They are the Fidelity, of Cincinnati, the First National, 
of Stafford, Conn., the Columbian, of Philadelphia, and the Fifth 
National, of St. Louis. Of these, the Fidelity failure is the most 
prominent and likely to be the longest remembered. An enormous 
crop of lawsuits is growing out of it against pretty nearly every 
one who has ever had anything to do with the concern. It is 
quite certain that the legal fraternity are likely to flourish over 
this ruin, whatever may be said of the stockholders, depositors, 
directors, and other officers. A few such failures would give a 
decidedly upward turn to the prospects of lawyers; but it is to be 
hoped that a repetition, so honeycombed with brazen mismanagement, 
will not soon occur. ° 

In all of these cases the question has been asked, “ What were 
the directors about, to permit such things?” These failures have 
clearly brought to light the fact that either the directors really 
knew nothing about their respective institutions, or acquiesced, or, 
at least, did not object to whatever was done by the officers in 
charge of them. The cases all show that the full quota of the 
absentee directors was connected with them, while those present 
were quite inefficient, or acted as blinds or decoys to stockholders 
and depositors. Doubtless all the directors understood well enough 
what their duties were, and what penalties the law would inflict on 
them for neglect. They certainly knew that their own stock was 
involved, and yet none of these requirements and liabilities were 
potent enough to incite them to fulfill their duties. With these 
facts the public are well familiar; and the question may be asked, 
whether anything else can be done in the way of securing more 
efficient service from directors. If the penalties for mismanagement 
or neglect are increased, will they not resign? This is one phase 
of the question. Again, if the directors were paid, would they not 
attend meetings more frequently, and have a better knowledge of 
the affairs of their institutions? In England, the directors are paid 
in many cases, and well paid too, for the service they perform. 
Anyhow, so long as these services are rendered gratuitously, with 
here and there an exception, the directors are not likely to attend 
with regularity, nor to take that thorough interest which is need- 
ful to insure the greatest efficiency in administering their institu- 
tions. Of course, another reason is that many of the directors are 
very busy men, and must give their best efforts primarily to their 
individual business, leaving the odds and ends, as it were, of their 
time for directory purposes. If, on the other hand, directors were 
chosen from a class less active in business, they might not have 
that knowledge of business affairs which is requisite for the place. 

The one. fact that is clearly brought to the surface by these 
events is, that stockholders, outside the directory, must look more 
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sharply after bank management, if they wish to increase their security. 
At present, they seem to think that when they have elected 
directors their duties are dcne, and they quietly go to sleep until 
another year comes around. This should not be. They must look 
after their directors, their ways and habits; and if they find that 
a director is deeply engaged in speculative projects, they should 
inquire whether he is using the bank for his individual ends, and 
if it is found that he is doing so, they should demand a change. 
Indeed, it is a pretty good piece of evidence that his place had 
better be filled by another needing the assistance of the bank less. 
Certainly such a course would conduce to its security and per- 
manent success. 

Right here the question may be asked, whether it would not be well 
to elect directors by a given number of shares. Suppose, for example, 
a bank had a thousand shares of stock with ten directors. Sup- 
pose, also, that each hundred shares should be entitled to one 
director. Such a rule would enable the minority in every case to 
have representation. Under existing systems in nearly all our cor- 
porations a bare majority may control, and then the minority must 
appeal to the courts for protection and security. This is a very 
awkward mode of proceeding. The election of directors to repre- 
sent the minority would doubtless secure more conservative manage- 
ment in those cases in which the majority were inclined to use 
their position in dangerous ways. Of course, unanimity in manage- 
ment is highly desirable, nay, necessary, and if directors were chosen 
by the minority hostile to the policy of the majority, differences 
would immediately arise in the administration; but these would be 
remedied by the transfer of stock from the one side to the other, 
or by such an investigation and adjustment of differences as would 
be likely to result in good all around. Two things are certain: 
first, that the stockholders have too little power at present; and 
second, even if complaining of the management, they are often 
unable to effect any change when they are in the minority. This 
enables the majority to resort every now and then to high-handed 
measures to keep the books closed, and to annoy the minority 
into selling or squeezing them out of their property, at unjust 
figures, or in other ways of abusing the trust that is confided to 
them. 

In two of these cases, the Fidelity and the St. Louis banks, they 
were emptied by their officers for speculative purposes. It is singular 
that the directors should not have known in both cases how the 
money was going, and have made efforts to prevent such palpable 
violations of the law. The lesson to be drawn from them is, when- 
ever an officer is engaged in speculation he should be relieved 
from duty. Of course, it is easy enough to ask where shall the 
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line be drawn between legitimate and illegitimate speculation; but 
the people know where a practical line may be drawn; they know 
that the purchase of stocks and wheat on margins is a wholly 
indefensible business, involving great risks, and that the man who 
is engaged in it is an anxious man; that his attention is diverted 
from his bank and centered in the places where this nefarious 
business is going on; that at best he is a less efficient officer, and 
can be, for every reason, well spared. There are two kinds of bank 
presidents who should be speedily eliminated from the banking 
world. First, those who are engaged in speculative operations, like 
buying stocks and products on a margin, and borrowing the money 
of, their own or other banks in order to conduct their operations. 
Second, those who are engaged largely in outside constructive works, 
like building railroads, bridges, houses, factories, etc., and borrowing 
largely of the bank’s money to be used in their various enterprises. 
Again and again when a bank has failed, its statement has shown 
that the president, or, perhaps, the board of directors, was engaged 
in speculation or construction. Both are hazardous in the extreme, 
and therefore, we repeat, that all such officers, whether administra- 
tive or directive, can very properly be put on the retired list, and 
others chosen less ambitious to make fortunes in such hazardous 
ways. 

With respect to the Columbian Bank failure a word may be 
added. From the reports that have appeared in the newspapers, it 
would seem that the president loaned a large portion of. the bank’s 
funds on very singular security—on books, South American stocks 
and bonds of varying value, and on other securities of an exceed- 
ingly questionable character. The statement of collateral reminds 
one of the old-fashioned days of banking, when bank officers 
seemed to have much less knowledge of the worth of collateral 
securities than they have now. Setting aside the speculative opera- 
tions of bankers, no improvement in the business is more marked 
than the intelligent discrimination in collaterals taken for loans. 
But the president of the Columbian Bank, who seemed to have 
complete control of its affairs, loaned in the old-fashioned way, 
quite innocent, apparently, concerning the worth of anything, and 
seemingly willing to accept almost any kind of security that was 
offered. Happily, this is the only bank that has made a showing 
of this nature for a long time, and it is to be hoped that a second 
will not soon follow in its ways. The president, we learn, has fled 
the country, and we can well imagine his feelings in reviewing his 
past conduct. In the other cases the bank managers were unscru- 
pulous men, daring to the highest degree; but Mr. Phillips pos- 
sessed a degree of ignorance quite unparalleled in any recent bank 
mismanagement. 
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These failures, etherefore, have lessons that should be heeded. 
Whether any legislation can be enacted for increasing the security 
of all concerned is worthy the attention of Congress. Very likely 
these failures will give rise to public discussion, and it is hoped 
that something may be done at least to check the evils of specu- 
lation, or to prevent those who persist in continuing in this worse 
than miserable business from having any connection with our bank- 
ing institutions. The sooner the divorce between banks and specu- 
lators is perfected, the better. 





, 


WHAT INTEREST CAN BE TAKEN UNDER THE 
NATIONAL BANK LAW.* 


The following analysis of the statutes relating to the subject has 
been made by Judge Swayne. (Farmers &» Mechanics Bank v. 
Dearing, 91 U. S., 29, p. 32.) (1) “The rate of interest chargeable 
by each bank is to be that allowed by the law of the State or 
territory where the bank is situated. 

(2) When, by the laws of the State or territory, a different rate is 
limited for banks of issue organized under the local laws, the rate so 
limited is allowed for the national banks. 

(3) Where no rate of interest is fixed by the laws of the State or 
territory, the national banks may charge at a rate not exceeding seven 
per cent. per annum. 

(4) Such interest may be reserved or taken in advance. 

(5) Knowingly reserving, receiving, or charging a rate of interest 
greater than aforesaid shall be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the 
interest which the note, bill or other evidence of debt carries with 
it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. 

(6) Ifa greater rate has been paid, twice the amount so paid may be 
recovered back, provided suit be brought within two years from the 
time the usurious transaction occurred. 

(7) The purchase, discount, or sale of a bill of exchange, payable 
at another place, at not more than the current rate of exchange on 
sight drafts, in addition to the interest, shall not be considered as 
taking or reserving a greater rate of interest than that permitted.” 

These clauses, examined by their own light, seem to us too clear 
to admit of doubt as to anything to which they relate. They form 
a system of regulations. All the parts are in harmony with each 
other, and cover the entire subject. 

In developing the meaning of these statutes, the question may be 
asked, To what notes or commercial paper do they apply? To this 
question the supreme tribunal of the land has replied that they 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company, 
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apply to discounts of business paper and also of accommodation 
paper. (National Bank v. Johnson, 104 U.S., 271, p. 277, aff’g 74 
N. Y., 329.) 

The law puts a national bank on as high a plane as a State bank 
in charging interest, though individuals may receive more. (Shunk v. 
First National Bank, 22 Ohio, 508.) Says Strong, J.: 

“National banks are authorized to reserve and take interest on 
loans made by them at such rates as are allowed by State law to 
State banks of issue in the States where the national banks are 
located. In reserving and taking interest at such rates they act 
within the authority given them, violate no law, and render them- 
selves liable to no penalties.” (Strong, J., Fzrst Natzonal Bank v. 
Duncan, U.S. Circuit Court, West D. of Pa., 6 Week Notes, 159, 
p. 160; Natzonal Bank v. Johnson, 104 U. S., 271, aff'g 74 N. Y., 
329.) 

The reason for this regulation is that “it was expected they 
would come into competition with State banks, and it was intended 
to give them at least equal advantages in such competition. In 
order to accomplish this they were empowered to reserve interest at 
the same rates, whatever those rates might be, which were allowed 
to similar State institutions.” (7zfany v. National Bank, 18 Wall, 
408.) 

This interpretation of the law has been quite uniform. In Nadzonal 
Bank v. Bruhn (74 Texas, 570, p. 576), Willie, C. J., said: “The 
general rule established by this section is that national banks may 
charge as high a rate of interest as is allowed by the laws of the 
State or territory where the bank is located. Under this rule 
no doubt can exist but that the appellant bank was authorized to 
charge two per cent. per month interest upon the note in suit, as 
that rate was then allowed by the laws of this State. Was this right 
restrained by any of the subsequent provisions of this section? The 
only exception to this general rule as announced in the act of 
Congress is when, by the laws of a State, a different rate is limited 
for banks of issue organized under State laws; in that case the 
rate so limited is to be allowed to national banks located in such 
State. . . . The only other clause in the section that regulates 
the rate is that which provides that where no rate is fixed by the 
laws of the State or territory or district, the bank may reserve a rate 
not exceeding seven percentum. This is no exception to the general 
rule already stated, but provides for a class of cases not included in it.” 

A national bank in New York city made a loan there to a cor- 
poration which, if it had been made to an individual, would have 
been usurious under the law of the State, as the loan exceeded the 
legal rate of seven per cent. per annum. But a statute of that State also 
forbids a corporation to interpose the defense of usury. The effect 
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of this statute, as interpreted by the. highest court of the State, is 
that the rate of interest which a corporation may pay is not fixed 
or limited. Nevertheless, as the rate of interest exceeded seven per 
cent., the transaction was within the prohibition of the national 
banking law, and the entire interest was forfeited. (/z re Wild, 11 

Blatchf. 243.) 

If the general rate of interest which can be taken by State banks 
is fixed, the establishing of a few banks by charter to take more 
than this amount will not justify a national bank in taking usurious 
interest under the clause which permits them to charge interest at 
the same rate as banks of issue organized under the laws of the 
State where the national bank is situated. (Gruber v. First National 
Bank, 87 Pa., 468; First National Bank v. Gruber, Id., 465.) 

In California, the courts have declared that banks may charge as 
much interest as is allowed by the local laws to any person what- 
ever. “The provision we are considering is in effect that when no 
interest is allowed by the local laws to any person natural or 
artificial, the national banks may charge and receive seven per cent. 
and no more. (National Bank v. Johnson, 104 U. S., 271.) The 
statute of the State making no regulations as to what interest may 
be charged, Congress takes the subject in hand so far as national 
banks are concerned and prescribes what rate they may receive. 

‘ We think the [national] banks are on a footing with other 
banks; and that they may contract for the highest rate fixed or 
allowed by the statute of the State, and that this is the meaning of 

the national banking act.” (Hinds v. Marmolejo, 60 Cal., 
229.) 
' If a note be discounted in a State where it was not made, the 
law of the State in which the discounting occurred is to be 
applied to determine the question of usury. Thus a note was 
made and signed at Washington, but dated at L, in Kansas, and 
sent to a bank there to be discounted. It was decided to be 
governed by the law of that State. (Second National Bank v. 
Smoot, 2 MacArthur, 371.) But the making of such a note must 
not be a mere device to evade the usury law of the State where 
the money is to be repaid, and where the rate of interest is lower 
than taken. (/d.) 

The offenses defined and denounced by the law are twofold: 
First, “where illegal interest has been knowingly stipulated for, 
but not paid, there only the sum lent without interest can be 
recovered ;” * and second, “where such illegal interest has been paid, 


*The only forfeiture declared by this section is of the entire interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt, carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon, when the rate knowingly received, reserved, or charged by a national bank is in 
excess of that allowed by that section; and no loss of the entire debt is incurred by such 
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then twice the amount so paid can be recovered in a penal action 
of debt or suit in the nature of such action against the offending 
bank, brought by the persons paying the same, or their legal rep- 
resentatives.”"* (Barnet v. National Bank, 98 U.S., p. 558.) 

Moreover, these regulations supersede any State laws relating to 
the subject. (Davis v. Randall, 115 Mass., 547; Central National 
Bank v. Pratt, td., 539; Merchants’ & Farmers’ National Bank v 
Myers, 74 N. Car., 514; Ferst National Bank v. Garlinghouse, 22 
Ohio, 492; Higley v. First National Bank, 26 Ohio, 75; contra, 
First National Bank v. Lamb, 50 N. Y., 95; Higley v. First 
National Bank, 26 Ohio; Cztizens National Bank v. Leming, 8 Int. 
Rev. Record, 132; Aintermister v. First National Bank, 64 N. Y., 
p. 215; First National Bank v. Cake, 11 Phila., 312.) 

Concerning the first offense Judge Gresham has remarked: “If 
a national bank discount a note at a usurious rate of interest, pay- 
ing the borrower the proceeds less the interest, and suit be brought 
to recover the loan, and the borrower plead the usury, the bank 
will recover the face of the note less the entire interest taken out, 
received or reserved, and no more. It will thus collect the sum 
of money it actually paid out, being punished for receiving inter- 
est in excess of the legal rate by forfeiting all interest.” (National 
Bank v. Davis, 8 Biss., 100, p. 102.) The New York Court of 
Appeals has also remarked, that “when a note is discounted, the 
amount reserved for the discount is the interest reserved. In most 
cases it is not then paid. The borrower receives the sum called 
for by the note, less the amount reserved for the discount. This 
is not paid until the note is paid. It is interest, and it is inter- 
est which the note carries with it. If it be a discount at a 
usurious rate, it is forfeited by reason of the federal statute. In 
a suit on the note, it may not be recovered. It is to be held 
and adjudged forfeited.” (ational Bank v. Lewis, 81 N. Y., 15, 
p. 20; Brown v. Second National Bank, 72 Pa., 209; Overholt v. 


bank, as a penalty or otherwise, by reason of the provisions of the usury law of a State, 
(Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank v. Dearing, 9:1 U. S., 29; Davis v. Randail, 
115 Mass., 547; Central National Bank v. Pratt. ib., 539; Second National Banh v. 
Brown, 72 Pa., 209; First National Bank v. Garlinghouse, 22 Ohio, 492; Wiley v. Star- 
buck, 44 Ind., 298. ‘‘ The forfeiture is expressly limited to the interest which the note, bill or 
other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. In 
thus limiting the forfeiture to the interest, the right of the bank to the principal is neces- 
sarily implied.’”’ (White, C. J.. First National Bank v. Garlinghouse, 22 Ohio, 492, p. 
502.) 

*In New York the second clause of this section was at first construed as meaning that 
twice the amount of the interest paid in excess of the legal rate might be recovered, and 
not twice the amount of the entire interest. National Bank v. Lamb, 50 N. Y., 95; Farm- 
ers Bank v. Hale, id. 53; but these decisions were overruled in Hintermister vy. First 
National Bank, 64 id., 212, modifying 3 Hun., 345, s. c., 5 Th. & C., 484; and following 
the decision in Farmers’ & Mechanics’ National Bank v. Dearing. 91 U. S., 29; Crocker 
v. First National Bank, 3 Am. Law Times, 
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National Bank, 82 2b., 490; Lucas v. Government Nattongl Bank, 78 
zd., 228.)* Nor is the forfeiture limited to cases in which notes 
carry interest on their face. (/Vational Bank v. Lewis, 78 N. Y., 
516.) 

Not only is the interest which accrues before maturity forfeited, 
but also the subsequently accruing interest. Says Mcllvaine, J.: 
“It is made the duty of the court having jurisdiction of an action 
brought on a note, bill, or other evidence of debt, discounted by 
a national bank at a rate of interest greater than that allowed 
by law, or if an agreement has been made to pay such greater 
rate of interest thereon, to hold and adjudge the entire interest 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, 
or which has been agreed to be paid thereon, to be forfeited; as 
well, the interest accruing after maturity and before judgment, as 
the interest which accrued before the maturity thereof.” (Shunk v. 
First National Bank, 22 Ohio, 508, p. 512.)t 

A forfeiture wili not be declared unless it can be clearly proved 
that the bank knowingly received or reserved an amount in excess 
of the statutory rate of interest. In Wheeler v. National Bank (96 
U. S., 268) an action was brought by the bank on a bill of exchange 
which had been indorsed by Wheeler. He defended on the ground 
of usury, but the record furnished no evidence of a distinct agree- 
ment concerning the amount of interest or exchange to be reserved 
by the bank when discounting the bill. Said Harlan, J.: “The 
Statute should be literally construed to effect the ends for which it 
was passed; but a forfeiture under its provisions should not be 
declared unless the facts upon which it must rest are clearly estab- 
lished. There is no proof of the rate of exchange; and, since the 
courts uniformly incline against the declaration of a forfeiture, the 
party seeking such declaration should be held to make convincing 
proof of every fact essential to forfeiture.” 

If a national bank should charge usurious interest on an overdraft, 
it could recover no interest whatever. (7hird National Bank v. 


*“ Under the act of Congress no interest can be recovered upon a usurious contract, while 
by the law of Pennsylvania the legal interest can be recovered, but no more. While the 
ormer uses the word ‘forfeiture,’ and is penal to the extent of the interest, it does not 
make the entire contract void or even voidable.’’ (The court in Appeal of Second National 
Bank of Titusville, 6 Week. Notes, 153, 1877.) 

+ “When usurious interest has been received for discounting a note which is not paid 
at maturity, the interest on the same is forfeited from the time it matured until judgment 
is rendered, in the event of suing to recover the amount of the note.” Says McKennan, J.: 
‘*The ‘entire’ interest which the note ‘carries with it’ is forfeited; and if this means a// 
the interest which accrues upon it, as I think it clearly does, it is difficult to understand 
how any part of it is recoverable. By the operation of the act an usurious contract is inhe- 
rently vicious, so that it cannot ‘carry’ any interest ‘with it’; hence it would inadequately 
effectuate the interest of the act to hold that such a contract is purged of its taint, and is 
invested with a capacity denied to it before by the failure of the debtor to pay the debt 
evidenced by it at maturity.”” (First National Bank v. Stauffer, t Fed. Rep., 187.) 
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Muller, 7 Week. Notes, 496.) And if a suit should be brought by 
a bank on a note held as collateral for an overdraft, the suit 
would actually be to recover the overdraft of the makers of the 
note as sureties. (/@). Consequently, if usurious interest had been 
charged on the overdraft, this must be deducted from the total 
amount of the overdraft. (/d.) And if there had been monthly and 
stated accounts between the bank and the one from which the over- 
draft was due, this fact would not affect the right of the sureties to 
have the usurious interest deducted. (/d.) Nor would the fact that 
the bank owing the overdraft charged its customers usurious interest 
on the same transaction preclude the defense of usury by the 
sureties. (/d.) 

Is the discounting of a note on condition that a portion of the 
proceeds shall remain in the bank usurious? A note for $6,000 was 
drawn by B in favor of S, and indorsed by him, which was dis- 
counted for B on condition that $1,000 should remain to be paid 
on the note when due, which would be in sixty days. B gave his 
check for $1,000 to the cashier, which was not charged to his 
account. Having assigned and been declared a bankrupt, it was held 
the check reduced S’s liability to $5,000, as though the note had 
been given for that sum, and that the transaction was not contrary 
to the national usury law. (/7rst National Bank v. Gish, 72 Pa., 13.) 

Can a bank director, whose note has been discounted in his own 
bank, interpose the defense of usury, like other persons? In Ohio 
it has been decided that this can be done. (Bank v. Slemmons, 34 
Ohio, 142.) 

It may be further remarked that the forfeiture can be enforced only 
in actions for the recovery of the principal. (Hintermister v. First 
National Bank, 64 N. Y., p. 215.) 

The borrower may interpose this defense in a State court. Says 
the Supreme Court of lowa: “We are disposed to think that it 
would be carrying the doctrine too far to hold that a borrower of 
money from a national bank at arate of interest which is usurious 
cannot, where sued by the bank in a State court to recover interest, 
maintain the plea of usury as a defense in the same court. No 
court, so far as we have been able to discover, has so _ held.” 
(National Bank v. Eyre, 52 Iowa, 114, p. 116.) 

Concerning the time of interposing this defense two answers have 
been given by the courts. One answer is that the defense must be 
made within two years from the time the loan was made (Aizgley 
v. First National Bank, 26 Ohio, 75); and the other answer is that 
this proviso “relates, exclusively, to actions brought to recover 
money paid, and not to a defense against a recovery; because, if 
intended to apply to the defense against usury, it would give to 
the party holding a usurious contract the advantage of cutting off 
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the defense by postponing his suit until after the two years expired.” 
(Pickett v. Merchants’ National Bank, 32 Ark., 346, p. 366.) This 
construction of the law, by Judge Walker, of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, is certainly far more rational than the other. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





: 
‘ 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Bank Circulation.—John Thompson, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank, has issued a pamphlet containing a plan for per- 
fecting and perpetuating the national banking system. In this he 
says that we now have two kinds of money, the one consisting 
of coin, greenbacks and national bank notes; and the other token 
money, consisting of drafts, checks, letters of credit, etc. ‘“ Such 
token money now constitutes nineteen-twentieths (ninety five per 
cent.) of our business transactions, while real money is so scarce 
that when a panic overtakes the business community it is inade- 
quate, and unreasonable depreciation in values necessarily takes 
place. Discrediting token money is such a vital contraction of our 
moneyed facilities that it becomes apparent we should have more 
real money to save us from bankruptcy of enormous magnitude. 
We have too much token money, and too little real money to be 
on a safe foundation.” | 

He thinks that we should have more real money, especially in 
the form of a bank currency, and he sets forth a plan for pro- 
viding it, which is as follows: 

“1st. Permit the banks to discontinue the deposit of government 
bonds as security for currency, and in lieu adopt the following: 

“2d. Make it legal for banks to obtain currency from the Treas- 
ury Department of 50 per cent. on capital paid up. 

“3d. Give this issue of currency a preferred lien on the entire 
assets of the bank, including the individual liability of stockholders 
in case of insolvency. 

“ath. Divert the annual internal revenue tax of I per cent. per 
annum on circulation into an insurance fund to be held in the 
Treasury of the United States as a guaranty for the redemption of 
any currency which may fail to be redeemed under the above pre- 
ferred arrangement.” : 

Many persons are not in accord with Mr. Thompson concerning 
the wisdom of extending a bank paper circulation. The opinion is 
rapidly growing that the issuing of money in. any form is the 
province of the government, and not of individuals or banking 
institutions. Banking is a private business, and while the govern- 
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ment should keep entirely out of it, it is quite as certain that 
individuals and banks should refrain from issuing money. This 
opinion has been spreading of late years, that whatever shall be 
the fate of bank note circulation—and of coursé it must be retired 
if the national debt is extinguished—banks should not issue notes 
of any kind in place of it. In the future, whatever paper money 
is to be circulated, is to flow from governmental authority, pure 
and simple, and not from any institution whatever. This has come 
to be the opinion all over the world, and while some bankers 
have doubtless admitted the idea with reluctance, particularly the 
country bankers, yet it is quite evident that they have come to 
the same opinion. 

Mr. Gladstone, the soundness of whose opinions no one will 
question, said in a speech or paper some years ago that “the profit 
derived from the issue of paper money belongs to the State, not 
to any bank or system of banks, but rightfully and exclusively to 
the treasury of the nation.” This opinion, we repeat, is in accord 
with the best sentiment of all enlightened lands. What the paper 
currency of our land shall be is a more serious question. In the 
first place, so long as the silver-coinage business is continued it is 
not worth while to consider the subject of any kind of paper 
money, for we now have all the currency which even our expand- 
ing business and population require. If, however, our present 
system of silver coinage should be discontinued, then it may be 
that such a question would lie before us, although many intelligent 
persons assert that the supply of gold even then would prob- 
ably be sufficient, with the token money, so well described by Mr. 
Thompson. In a very interesting article which appeared in the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin not long ago, the writer strongly 
advocated the issuing of more legal tender notes; but this we 
believe to be contrary to public sentiment. If the government is 
ever to issue any more paper money, it should consist simply of 
Treasury notes without the legal tender quality, for then they would 
circulate by the free will of the receivers, and if people did not 
like them they would not take them. This is the most harmless 
kind of paper money for a government to issue; indeed, any other 
can find no justification, unless it be issued at a critical period, 
as ours was issued during tne war. Certainly, in a time of peace 
like this, the issue of legal tender notes is the least defensible plan 
that any one has dared to put forth. 





Bank of England Note Circulation—The Bank of England has 
been permitted to increase its circulation £450,000, under the 
act of 1844 regulating the circulation of the country. It will be 
remembered that this act provided that whenever the circulation of 
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other banks ceased, through failure or otherwise, the Bank of Eng- 
land could be permitted to issue notes for two-thirds of the amount 
thus retired from circulation. Of course it is needful for the Bank 
to hold securities for the additional amount in the same manner as 
for the original amount of fourteen millions of pounds. Under this 
provision of the law, the circulation of the Bank of England has 
been increased £2,200,000, now standing, therefore, at £16,200,- 
ooo. As the act requires that the net profit derived from 
the issue of circulation shall be deducted from the amount payable 
to the bank for managing the public debt of the country, it follows 
that the institution gains nothing by making any addition to its 
circulation. So far as the public is concerned, there is an actual 
diminution in the circulation to the extent of one-third of the amount 
of notes retired in consequence of the failure or amalgamation of 
other banks which possess a circulation. The London EZconomzs?#, in 
commenting on this extension of the Bank of England issues, says: 
“When we come to compare circulation with population, the diminu- 
tion in the former assumes very much larger proportions. In round 
numbers, the £15,000,000 of circulation in 1844 was distributed amongst 
a population of about 14,000,000, and thus averaged nearly 21s. 6d, 
per head, whereas the circulation of £ 11,300,000 1n 1887 was distrib- 
uted amongst a population of about 23,000,000, and averaged less 
than 1os. per head. Now, the idea pervading the act of 1844 was 
that any gap caused by a contraction of the issues of the provin- 
cial banks would be filled by an extension of the issue of the Bank of 
England. In practice, however, that idea has proved to be errro- 
neous, and under existing arrangements the English provincial circu- 
lation has dwindled, until, in proportion to population, it is only 
about two-fifths of the circulation in Scotland, and less than a half 
of the circulation in Ireland. And the reason of this, as we have 
before said, is obvious. It is that the £5 note circulation of 
the Bank of England is not adapted to the wants of the peo- 
ple. This is a fact which every pottering with the issue of 
the bank brings into prominence. Every petty increase of the 
authorized issue against securities is a gain to the bank, and a 
slight—so slight as to be barely appreciable—benefit to the rev- 
enue. It adds, however, not a single note to the circulation, and 
is of no advantage to the public. What we need is a note 
circulation that is capable of being used in ordinary transactions, 
and which will save us the loss from the wear and tear of our 
gold coinage. Such a circulation both Scotland and Ireland possess 
in their £1 notes, and there is no reason at all why the people 
of England should continue to be deprived of the advantages which 
the other divisions of the kingdom enjoy and appreciate.” 
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Fees of British Directors—In a little pamphlet issued not long 
ago by an English insurance expert, an account is given of the 
money paid to the directors of insurance companies in the way of 
fees for attending directors’ meetings. Three thousand persons, it 
is said, serve on the boards of these companies, who absorb $3,750,- 
ooo annually in fees, or nearly $1,300 apiece—a very nice sum» 
surely, for such duties. The writer thinks that these large boards 
should be cut down to five or six in number, and thus a large 
saving be effected in the above item of expense. Our corporate 
system is quite different from the English system in this regard. 
Smaller boards have always been regarded as the more effective, 
and only in a few cases have directors been paid for their time 
and ability given to such purposes. It may be that a payment in 
some cases would result in more regular attendance and more 
efficient service; but with our savings institutions particularly, to 
the great credit of their trustees or directors be it said, they have 
generally served with efficiency, in many cases consuming much 
time, and receiving no reward whatever. It is true that these 
institutions have had a charitable or philanthropic side, and the 
boards to a considerable extent have been composed of men 
imbued with such sentiments, who have, therefore, given more 
freely of their time and ability, with no other reward save that 
which comes from well-doing. But with our railroads and banks 
of discount and deposit, which are created primarily as money- 
making institutions, it is a question worth considering whether, if 
the English system to some extent was adopted, a deeper interest 
would not be shown in their management by the directors, and 
perhaps a greater saving effected than the expenditure for this ser- 
vice. One of the constant and daily criticisms on them, especially 
our banks, is that directors do not direct, and the well-known 
answer is that they can hardly afford to give very much time 
and attention to the business for no remuneration. We are 
inclined to believe that the failures of the Jast few years must lead 
to some change in the system, perhaps to the payment of a board 
of audit, or revision, or examination, who, at least, will be paid 
for the services which they shall perform. It seems to us that 
these failures all point to one conclusion, namely, that the banks 
are not likely to have very much directing so long as directors 


are not paid for their services. 





Can Directors Examine Bank Accounts ?—It would seem as though 
a question of this kind could hardly be asked; and yet one case, 
at least, has arisen calling for an answer. More especially, we have 
in mind the incident that occurred during the administration of 
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the Fidelity National Bank, of Cincinnati. At one of the meet- 
ings a director was desirous of seeing the collateral on which 
money had been loaned. It consisted of warehouse receipts, and 
with the director’s request to see them the president was unwill- 
ing to comply. He thought it was a reflection on his honesty. 
The director replied that he had not such a thought in mind, but, 
as he had a right to know what the bank was doing with its 
money, the inquiry was a proper one. The outcome of the inquiry 
was the sale by this director of all his stock at a satisfactory 
price, the transaction, of course, resulting in his withdrawal 
from the directory. It is said that the president informed the 
remaining directors that under ordinary circumstances he would 
not have declined to exhibit the receipts to the board, but was 
unwilling to do so in this case, in order to conceal the persons 
who were interested in the wheat deal then going on in Chicago, 
and in which the bank, as the lender of money, was deeply inter- 
ested. We all know what happened to that bank, and understand 
perfectly well why the president refused to give the information 
desired. Such an incident does not often happen, but it leads to 
another inquiry, namely, whether directors should not more 
frequently make inquiries of this kind? It is true that directors 
cannot be expected to have a perfect knowledge of the affairs ot 
a bank, yet if anything is wrong about one, an inquiry may bring 
it out; and hence more vigilance and greater scrutiny in the way 
of questioning and examining might lead to more conservatism 
on the part of bank managers. In other words, if they knew that 
their conduct would be subjected to a more critical examination at 
the meetings of the directors, they doubtless would hesitate more 
in doing some of the things which, unhappily, they are guilty of 
doing, and which are found out when it is too late to mend them. 





The Need and Value of New Railroads—The New York Com- 
mercial Bulletin has been getting the opinions of some prominent 
’ railroad men concerning the need and worth of the new railroads 
which have been projected, and are in process of construction, 
particularly in the western and southwestern sections, of our 
country. One of the facts developed in these interviews is, that 
the people will no longer go into the wilderness and take up 
lands and live by themselves—preferring to remain in the inhab- 
ited portions of the country. Another fact is, that the railroad 
must now precede the settler; and it is on this theory that thous- 
ands of miles of railroad are in process of construction. The 
gentlemen who were interviewed all agree that there is every reason 
for supposing that the railroads projected will prove profitable at 
an early date. The settler is sure to take up the lands with great 
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rapidity; at least, such has been the experience of the railroad 
companies for several years past. The outcome of this inquiry, 
therefore, is that the railroads are not likely to be profitable in 
the beginning, but are sure to prove so at no distant date. It is 
worthy of remark that most of the new construction has been 
undertaken by existing railroad companies, rather than by new 
ones. Even the new railroads in many cases are to be leased by, 
or consolidated with others when completed. Moreover, the con- 
struction has been undertaken by the railroads themselves, and 
not by construction companies. The new trackage is, therefore, 
largely an extension of existing lines, made directly by them, and 
with all the economy which their credit and experience can give to 
the work. Furthermore, the cost of building railroads has dimin- 
ished from 30 to 40 per cent. This is a very large reduction, 
and has tempted the railroads to build more rapidly than they 
would if the investment were larger. On the whole, these inter- 
views present a hopeful view concerning the future of the new 
enterprises. There are some railroads under construction which are 
not needed, and will doubtless undergo the fate of their predeces- 
sors, namely, bankruptcy and reorganization; but most of the new 
roads or extended roads are regarded as sure payers and as wise 
undertakings. 





Brazilian Finances—The finances of this interesting country are 
not improving, notwithstanding its great possibilities. A deficit 
has occurred every year since 1870, a period long enough to give 
rise to the gravest doubts concerning its financial future. In 1881 
there was a reorganization of the ministry, and it was hoped that, 
under the new regime, greater economies would be effected and a 
more favorable showing made for the government; but no per- 
ceptible progress has been made. The government has _ issued 
more and more paper money, and increased its taxes until they 
have become very heavy. The quantity of paper circulation now 
exceeds 110,000,000 of dollars, and the foreign and internal debt 
of the country is nearly $500,000,000. Besides these large figures; 
the State is carrying the interest on nearly $125,000,000 invested 
in railroads, sugar mills, and the like. This state seems to have 
followed the course of European ones in heaping up indebtedness 
without much, if any, thought concerning its liquidation, until now 
the question of payment has become very serious. We venture to 
predict that every State in South America, unless Chili be excepted, 
will be hopelessly bankrupt within five years. One thing is cer- 
tain, those who trade with South America on the faith of South 
American governments, should not sleep nights before getting what- 
ever may be due them. 
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The Panama Canal.—The agent or representative of the Columbian 
Government has made a report on the Panama Canal which will 
not please M. De Lesseps, nor make the stockholders in that 
ill-fated enterprise feel happy. He says that over six hundred 
millions will be required to finish the undertaking, which may be 
an extravagant figure, but we know that the company has already 
expended, $270,000,000 raising its last money at a discount of 57% 
per cent. With respect to the financial operations of the company 
he says: “In 1880 the company was formed in Paris with a capital 
of 3,000,000 fr.. divided into 60,000 shares of 5,000 fr. each. In 1882 
the company contracted a loan, and issued 250,000 shares, bearing 5 
per cent. interest, which were bought at 437% fr., to be redeemed 
at the rate of 500 fr. In 1883 it again issued 600,000 3 per cent. 500 fr. 
bonds at 125 fr. In 1884 it issued 409,667 4 per cent. bonds at 333 fr., 
redeemable at 500 fr. In 1886 another 500,000 shares were offered, 
of which 458,802 were taken up at 450 fr., repayable at the rate of 
1,000 fr. in 42 years. This issue produced 206,460,900 fr. And lastly 
in August of the present year, another loan was made, 500,000 
bonds being offered, of which 258,887 were taken up at 44ofr., re- 
payable in 48 years at 1,oo0ofr. each. This produced 113,910,281 fr.” 

Of the work, not much more than a beginning has been made. 
“ According to the plans the number of cubic meters to be excavated 
in order to open the canal was 143,000,000, and to those figures 
must be added the quantity of earth to be moved in order to lead 
off the waters of the Chagres, Obispo, and Rio Grande rivers, which 
amounts to 18,000,000 cubic meters, making the total excavations 
amount to 161,000,000 cubic meters; and as the amount taken out 
up to the end of August of the present year was 33,925,230 cubic 
meters, according to the figures of the company there yet remains 
127,074,770 cubic meters to be removed.” 

These few facts are enough to disclose the difficulties attending 
the enterprise. There has been a steady flow of sales, and it is 
reported that at last the small holders are losing confidence in 
De Lesseps. Of the 102,230 shareholders no less than 80,837, 
according to the latest available statement, hold from one to five 
shares apiece. Among these are 16,000 women. The number of 
persons holding either ,shares or bonds is said to be about 400,- 
ooo. The great majority of these people are not reached by such 
exposures of the real condition of the company as have been 
made in Paris. They rely wholly on the man De Lesseps and 
his promises. When they lose faith in him a large part of their 
holdings will come upon the market. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


XVIII.—PORTUGAL. 


On July 1, 1886, the capital issued of the Portuguese debt 
amounted to 612,108 contos de reis (round numbers), or 3,427,804,- 
800 francs.t 


This number is divided as follows: 
Contos de rets. 





Securities 3 per cent. perpetual internal............. 252,098 
Sen snevenvese 311,753 
- 5 and 6 per cent. redeemable............. 48,257 
 saataneeneeenehadad Ceseresenneesenees 612,108 
Of which have been redeemed: 
Securities, SF CEE, GIs 066 0 sons cvncencesses 10,709 
“s 3 per cent. external Nitti pbenbeneees 73,573 
a ii" es S60deecceneoseces 16,856 
tal of capital redeemed........... .cccceee 101,138 contos. 


Redemptions deducted, the nominal capital of the Portuguese 
public debt amounts, therefore, to 510, 970 contos de reis, or 2,861,- 
432,000 francs. 

The public debt requires for the current financial year, for interest 
and sinking fund: 


ER Ds «6 06 6 0660 Kenneiercevecveceus 14,387 contos 
5 - ” | minds onesieteewek Gen euees 1,568 ‘% 
ERE ee ee rT 15,955 contos, 


This represents 89,348,000 francs. 

These charges form 48 to 49 per cent. of the amount of the 
public receipts. 

The greater part of the Portuguese loans was issued and is held 
by French capitalists; the principal banking houses and credit insti- 
tutions, especially the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris and the Society 
of Deposits and Current Accounts, have given their help to the 
financial operations of this country. 

Of late years the situation of the Treasury has improved; from 
1870 to 1884 the receipts increased 71.5 per cent. 

In 1870-1871 they amounted to 18,155 contos de reis, and in 1884- 
1885 to 31,158 contos. The increase was, consequently, 13,003 contos 
de reis, or 72,816,800 francs. 

In 1870-1871 the expenditures were 25,600 contos; they were 


* Translated from the French by O, A, Bierstadt. 
+ Milreis= 5 francs 60. 1 conto de reis=5,6co francs, 
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32,742 contos in 1884-1885. During this period, therefore, the 
expenditures increased 7,142 contos de reis, or 39,995,000 francs. 

While the receipts have advanced 71.5 per cent., the expenditures. 
have only increased 58 per cent. The charges on the public debt, 
which, as was seen above, absorb 48 to 49 per cent. of the receipts, 
required, in 1870-1871, 57 per cent. of the same receipts. 

It should be remarked that the capital borrowed by the Portu- 
guese Government since 1871, has been applied to the building of 
railroads, roads, posts, telegraphs, etc., as well as to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the colonies. 

Ajl the progress accomplished has only been obtained by aug- 
menting the charges of the debt, but Portugal already feels the 
happy effects of these productive expenditures. The receipts of the 
Treasury increase progressively, and the natural consequence is the 
diminution of the annual deficit. In five years the deficit has 
diminished 4,332 contos de reis. 

On January 16, 1886, the Minister of Finance submitted to the 
Portuguese Chamber of Deputies the ordinary budget for the year 
1886-87 (July 1, 1886—-June 30, 1887). 

The estimated receipts and expenditures were as follows: 














Receipts. Milrets. 
EG Oe PTO ee ee ee eee 6,253,000 
SD GE DRI 0 6.5.6 006 086s cdecccessees 3,341,000 
I EO ET ee 16,884,000 
Additional tax of 6 per cent........ccccccccecees 1,087,000 
National property and sundries................. 3,616,000 
Compensation of expenditures.................- 1,090,000 
po 8 rT ee ee 32,271,000 
Expenditures. Milrets. 

Denn GE Ge Ge Gi onc cscncscccse covecces 14,437,000 
—_ , general charges.......... 3, 781.000 
Ministry of Finance i aii ciate cies 2,558,000 
I I, kc pcnneendvede ened eoeedace 2,268,000 
i Dy <cgneheeeeensd wevneeoesadenee 707,000 
Ministry of War...... iacecibeiarvenetieenien 4,891,000 
Ministry of Marine and Colonies..............0. 2,022,000 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.......... .....ceees 349,000 
BEE GE Teese VVONEO. . cocccccccceccescocees 2,907,000 
Deposits and Savings Banks.................00- 39,000 
“TOGRE CF GEORGIE 6.0 cc ccctcccccccccscese 34,019,000 
po TTT TTT TTT esee 32,271,000 
Excess of expenditures.....ccccccsccccce .e+ 1,748,000 


This deficit was less than that of the preceding year, and it is 
probable that the ensuing budget will be presented without the 
ordinary deficit. 

The charges, made necessary by the extraordinary expenditures 
upon great public works, will be covered by the extraordinary 
receipts which the Government must ask of the Cortes. 
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Since 1870, the Portuguese Government has issued loans in the 
form of 3, 5, and 6 per cent. redeemable securities. 
The statement of them is as follows: 


3 per cents. 5 per cents. 6 per cents. 
Years. Contos de rets. Contos de rets. Contos de rets. 
1873 oese 38,000 cone _— er 2,034 
1874 Weee _— eves —_ sane _ 15735 
ame — d 1,7 7 
1875 sees toes se" 4 21097 
1876 on —— a nites 3,724 
1877 Soon 18,000 vase 1,378 a 3,558 
1878 sio0 11,250 1006 —_ rr 1,832 
1880 se00 39,150 ieee _ sane —_— 
16,343 
1881 _— 8,460 2,441 oH 
1,986 
1884 eee 37,710 — — 


The 5 per cent. loan of 1877 \ was for the colonies ; the 5 per 
cent. loans of 1881 were applied to the building of the Minho and 
Douro Railroad. 

We Sowe the greater part of the preceding information to the 
kindness of our learned colleague of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
Lieut.-Col. Gerardo Pery, assistant director of the geodesic and 
statistical works of Portugal. We thank him here. 


XIX.—ENGLAND. 


The English budgetary year begins with April 1. The accounts 
ofjthe debt, as well as the entire budget, stop, therefore, with March 
31 of each year. 

On March 31, 1885, the consolidated debt of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland was thus composed in nominal capital: 





SOF GUNNS CUMIINE on oc vcccccccsccccccccee £ 329,896,855 
3 ” a ee er 180,053, 130 
3 se Ee ee 77,151,474 
3% * BF v6.0 666660066056 060660 Ce cees ence 225,74 
a ""  gegnuccdedencawdsaene seed ndoks<eaens 4,647,799 
'  $etneninnaseeetsmeasenessaeceseces 33,228,820 
3 per cent. debt to the Bank of England (capital 
of the Bank of England)... ..cccccccccccces 13,645,869 
Total of the consolidated debt.............. £ 638,849,693 


The unconsolidated debt and the floating debt amounted to a 


total of £105,566,215, comprising : 
Terminable annuities, whose value in capital, calculated on the 





basis of 3 per cent. a year, represented ......... £ 85,829,917 
ns 25.64 chee cninabaneadewianee 5,162, 
ET ick ocecerescecese cece ceeseones 8,681,000 
I Se GN oi vc cctheeneeeeceesneessvee 400,000 
Exchequer bonds representing Suez Canal shares.... 3)359,000 
Savings banks deficiency (annuities ceasing in 1908).. 2,133,498 

WE 6esnccetandssncs $6600060060660060000006 £ 105,566,215 


There should be deducted ita of loans to be repaid by 
towns, etc., and £3,532,040, value of the Suez Canal shares, 
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Leaving for the unconsolidated debt................. £ 745254221 
The general total of consolidated and unconsolidated 
da 06.4. 0:66:0:006 6408 6heennenesaneenéuenenaeces 713,113,914 


or about 17,829 million francs. 

A table of the total national debt, consolidated or floating, includ- 
ing the value, calculated at 3 per cent., of the terminable annuities, 
recently published in the form of a Parliamentary Blue Book, shows 
that from April 1, 1857, to April 1, 1885, in twenty-eight years, 
the figure of the total debt has been reduced from £831,532,000 
to £740,330,000, making a diminution of £91,000,000 sterling, or 
about II per cent. 

The greater part of this reduction has been effected since 1870. 
From April 1, 1870, to April 1, 1885, the English debt decreased 
more than £54,000,000 sterling—from £794,909,000 to £740,330,000— 
or 6.79 per cent. 

According to this parliamentary document the figures appearing 
at the end of each financial year, all deficiencies or augmentations 
accounted for, were as follows: 

National debt, consolidated or floating, and including the capital- 
ized value at 3 per cent. of the terminable annuities: 


Years. £ Years. £ 

1857-58 831,532,535 1871-72 785,925,831 
1858-59 828,963,588 1872-73 777,222,110 
1859-00 823,153,315 1873-74 772,934,938 
1860-61 822,201,900 1874-75 768,915,757 
1861-62 821,646,511 1875-76 770,906,683 
1862-63 821,992,158 1876-77 770,014,723 
1863-64 818,184,610 1877-78 772,151,720 
1864-65 813,787,095 1878-79 772,905,062 
1865-66 804,524,317 1879-80 771,605,908 
1866-67 802,210,413 1880-81 706, 144,461 
1867-68 799,839,663 1881-82 760,688, 122 
1868-69 799,786,247 1882-83 7541455)270 
1869-70 794,909,811 1883-84 749,423,904 
1870-71 789, 184,466 1884-85 740,330,654 








The capital of the funds created for various special objects, such 
as the organization of the telegraphs and others, amounts to 
£ 10,948,172. 

The entire English debt is guaranteed by the total revenue of 
the State. It is paid on the “consolidated fund,” an expression 
designating the general and permanent taxes; what in France is 
called the ordinary budget. 

An annual and permanent sum is charged on the consolidated 
fund for the total debt. Various laws, the last being of 1884, have 
fixed this sum at the figure of £28,036,917. Until a new law 
changes this figure, this sum is taken from the ordinary resources 
and placed at the disposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or Minister of Finance. From this sum come the interest and the 
costs of administration of the debt; the surplus is applied to the 
sinking fund of the debt, operated by the purchase of securities in 
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the market and their conversion into terminable annuities, which 
are successively extinguished from year to year. 

Besides this sinking fund, designated by the name of “new sink- 
ing fund,” there is a sinking fund formed, according to the fortune 
of the budgets, from the eventual surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures in a fiscal year. This is the “old sinking fund.” Several other 
special funds have been created at different dates, with reference to 
different issues. For the current year these last special funds 
produce 613,000 pounds. 

The sums devoted to the sinking fund, in the year 1884-1885, 
amounted in all (new sinking fund, old sinking fund by budgetary 
surplus, special sinking funds), to about 7 million pounds sterling. 

The English consols are distributed over England, the English 
colonies, and, one may say, over the whole world; but the amount 
possessed by foreigners is proportionally inconsiderable. It is impos- 
sible to determine it approximately, since there is no account of 
the holders by country or nationality. 

The Bank of England alone is charged with the care of the con 
solidated debt. All the securities are registered by name on the 
books of the bank, and the negotiations take place by means of 
transfer formalities required by the bank. 

It is to be remarked that the Bank of England takes charge of 
the debt without expense to the government or to private indi- 
viduals. 

The bank delivers to those requesting it certificates to bearer 
representing the funds registered. These certificates, furnished with 
coupons for ten years, are divided into notes of 20, 50, 100, 200, 500, 
1,000 pounds sterling of nominal capital. 

The floating debt—Treasury bonds, Exchequer bonds, etc.,—is 
almost entirely in the possession of the Bank of England and a few 
great banks. The terminable annuities remain in great part in the 
hands of the commissioners of the debt, charged with the sinking 
fund. They are also held by insurance companies, savings banks, etc. 

The English debt has only diminished since 1857, except two or 
three exceptional years which have seen an increase of I to 2 or 3 
millions in the floating debt.* The extraordinary wants have 


* In the session of Sept. 14, 1886, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Commons the appointment of a royal commission for the purpose of investi- 
gating all the ministerial departments and ascertaining what economies it would be 
possible to make. 

To prove the necessity of this investigation, Lord R. Churchill showed the progress 
of the States expenditures by the following figures: 

The budget of war and navy, which was £17,155,000 in 1847-48, amounted in 1886-87 
to £31r.226,000; the budget of the civil service and the consolidated debt amounted to 
£6.464,000 in 1848, to £19,772,000 in 1886-87; the expenses of collecting the revenue, 
which were in 1848 £3,963,000, amounted in 1886-87 to £10,554,000. The expenditures 
of these three departments rose in forty years, from £27,382,000 to £61,551,000. 
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generally been covered by means of the unconsolidated debt, and 
new funds have only been created in consequence and under the 
form of conversion in 1885. It is well known that the optional 
conversion of 3 per cents into funds ‘of lower interest, 23 and 2% 
per cent., has been nearly null and void. This operation has only 
given £4,647,799 (nominal capital) of 234 per cent. funds, and about 
19 millions of 2% per cents, of which the standard has been in 
existence since 1853. 

The 3 per cent. consols do not differ from the other English 3 
per cents, except historically. Issued for the first time in 1751, and 
increased by successive loans since, they offer this peculiarity, that 
their standard and the rate of their interest have always been 
invariable, and that they do not proceed from the conversion or 
fusion of other loans. 

The English funds quoted on the Bourse of Paris are the 3 
per cent. consols and the 2% per cents. 

The certificates to bearer are alone allowed in the negotiations 
of the Bourse of Paris. Calculations are made with exchange fixed 
at 25 francs 20 a pound sterling. 

The 3 per cent. consols have been quoted, for cash and on 
account, since April 4, 1883. 

The certificates to bearer, white, drawn up in English, bear the 
amount of the note and the date at which each was issued. They 
have 20 semi-annual coupons. They are not subject in England 
to any stamp or transfer tax. 

The 2% per cent. consols were allowed to be quoted for cash 
from November 17, 1882. The certificateseare green, drawn up in 
English, and bear different dates, according to the period of their 
issue. They are furnished with 40 quarterly coupons. 

The interest on the 3 per cent. consols is paid twice a year, 
on January 5, and July 5. 

The interest on the reduced 3 per cents and the new 3 per 
cents is paid on April 5 and October 5. 

The 2% and the 23% per cents pay their interest quarterly. 

The price of the English 3 per cent. consols on the Bourse of 
Paris was 102% at the end of December, 1886. 

At this quotation the price of £100 of capital, giving 75 francs 
60 of interest, would be 2,583 francs, or 102% x 25.20=2,583 francs. 

The price of the English 2% per cent. consols on the Bourse 
of Paris is 88 francs. Negotiations are calculated, as for the 3 per 
cent. consols, at the fixed exchange of 25.20 francs the pound 
sterling. 

The quotation being 88, the price of £100 of capital, giving 63 
francs of interest, would be 2,217 francs 60, or 88x25.20=2,217 


francs 60. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS.* 


Under the above title Mr. Chase has grouped a varied and sug- 
gestive array of facts and data relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of some of the leading Religious, Educational, and Charitable 
Trusts of Great Britain. On its face the work bears evidence of 
its exhaustive character not less than of the laborious fidelity with 
which its author has gleaned from many and widely scattered fields. 

In his introduction the author says: ‘The charities of England 
have been built up in great measure from grants of land made 
originally by the pious and charitable.” At the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, it is estimated, about three-tenths of the landed 
property of the country was in possession of the church by virtue 
of such grants. The questionable titles under which this property 
was often held has been the fruitful cause of legislation even to 
the present time. 

“The love of God and of one’s fellow men has stimulated the 
wealthy to part with their sustenance—more frequently, rather, to 
leave it behind them—either for such purposes as would promote 
the worship of God and the spread of the Christian religion, or 
for the relief of mortals suffering from poverty, disease or infirmity.” 
So closely united at first were the schools and universities with 
the church, that whatever was accounted a benefaction to the one 
was equally so to the other. The schools were emphatically the 
nursery of the church,,and the demands of the latter proved a 
constant stimulant to the former. Accordingly, it is the occasion 
of no surprise that the gifts to the church were both numerous 
and ample. 

One of the most natural results of this custom of church enrich- 
ment was the open resistance of the nobility to what was regarded 
as the undue aggrandizement of the priests. Restrictions were 
deemed necessary to check this material growth. So that, when 
Parliament, during the reigns of the First and Second Edwards, 
Richard II., and Henry VIII., after earlier and less _ successful 
attempts, finally succeeded in accomplishing the desired reform, it 
was only in accord with similar legislative action had at Rome 
during the third century to check like tendencies among the 
hierarchy. Moreover, when the Protestants gained the controlling 
power in England they set about to eradicate many of the illegal 
practices connected with the holding and entailment of land, which 
had grown venerable with the sanction of custom, and with per- 
manent success. In the time of Edward VI. it was enacted that 


* “Some Great Trusts of Great Britain.’’ Extract from the Report of the Council of 
the American Antiquarian Society, April 27, 1887, by Charles A. Chase, of Worcester Mass. 
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all lands appointed to superstitious uses, so called, vested in the 
crown. 

Among other abuses which Parliament was called upon from time 
to time to remedy, was that of faithlessness on the part of numerous 
managers of trust funds. Colleges, hospitals, schools, and almshouses 
had been numerously and richly endowed, but the permanent funds 
were too often managed for the benefit of the trustee rather than for 
the best interest of the charity. Parliament came to the rescue in 
1601 by passing the since famous statute “to redress the misem- 
ployment of lands, goods, and stocks of money heretofore given to 
certain charitable uses.” “This act defined what uses should be 
considered charitable, and therefore under special protection of the 
law of the land, and provided for a commission to inquire into 
the condition of the various trusts in the country, with power to 
issue orders for the faithful performance of duty by the trustees, 
and the proper application of the trust funds.” Under this act 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with their colleges and 
halls, and also the colleges of Westminster, Eton, and Winchester, 
as well as all cathedral and collegiate churches, were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of this commission. 

Still later, laws were enacted providing “that no manors, lands, 
or sums of money should be given for charitable uses, unless by 
deed executed before two witnesses twelve months before the death 
of the grantor, the deed to be enrolled in the Court of Chancery, 
or the stocks to be transferred upon the public books within six 
months thereafter, and the gift to take effect immediately upon 
the grantor’s death.” The evident design of this wise piece of legis- 
lation was to prevent the bestowment of land where it would be 
aliened, and also to provide against hasty or indiscreet disposition 
of property during the last moments of any person. 

The last, and, we are to hope, the most enduring reform in the 
matter of the charitable trusts of Great Britain, was that to which 
Lord Brougham devoted himself with so much energy during his 
lifetime. He brought existing abuses to the attention of the English 
people in 1818, and enforced his arguments with such appalling 
practical illustrations of the abuse of trusts of large amount, that a 
searching reform was soon inaugurated. 

The two most conspicuous, not to say important, trusts of Great 
Britain are beyond question those of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Conceding the point, so long maintained by the 
friends of Oxford with so much pardonable fervor, that it is the 
more venerable of the two institutions, the author goes on to trace, 
in brief outline, their origin and early history. 

In those early times schools were few, and teachers capable of 
imparting their learning widely distributed. It was necessary for 
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such ingenuous youth as desired knowledge to go abroad in search 
of teachers. Wherever good teachers were to be found, there the 
students gathered. It came to pass as time went on that Oxford 
and Cambridge were selected as abiding places by a goodly number 
of the pedagogic order, and hence those places gradually filled 
with anxious seekers after truth. The teachers had their apart- 
ments, and the students provided for themselves in lodgings; or, 
a number agreeing to the plan, a house was hired for their accom- 
modation. This last came to be called a “hall.” At one time, 
before there was any university, there were three hundred of these 
halls at Oxford. 

During the thirteenth century an organization was effected among 
the large number of students and teachers gathered at Oxford, which 
came to be known as an “university.” In 1249, William of Durham 
left property by will with which three houses for the use of scholars 
and “exhibitioners” were purchased. This foundation came to be 
known as “ University College,” and was the beginning of similar 
foundations there and elsewhere. 

Between 1263 and 1282 there were several more exhibitions pro- 
vided for poor scholars, including allowances for their support. 
These colleges were governed by statutes specially provided in each 
case. Merton College, established in 1274, was governed by statutes 
which continued in force until 1856. They are considered “a 
marvelous repertory of minute and elaborate provisions governing 
every detail of college life.” New College, founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1379, has ever been conspicuous for the marvelous 
beauty and elaboration of its architectural appointments. Its erec- 
tion and endowment marks another era in the history of Oxford. 

As has already been indicated, the two leading universities of the 
country were not subject to the same laws as regards the matter 
of mortmain and the regulation of its charities as applied to other 
similar institutions. The laws or semblance of laws by which they 
were governed, had their origin during or prior to the Elizabethan 
era, so that under the changing order of things made _ inevitable 
by the advance of the centuries, it was impossible to apply those 
laws, only by putting upon them the most liberal construction. 
Consequently, it was within the power of a single member of the 
governing board to prevent any action, however desirable. Under 
such conditions progressive action was well-nigh impossible. 

It was not until 1849 that Lord John Russell, addressing a letter 
to Prince Albert, then chancellor of the university, informed him 
that Her Majesty’s Government had resolved to issue a commission 
of inquiry. This commission reported in 1853; and, as the result 
of its inquiry, in 1856, by an Act of Parliament, new statutes were 
issued for Cambridge, including university and colleges. Similar 
action had been taken in reference to Oxford in 1854. 
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The act provided for a governing body, to be known as the 
“Council of the Senate,” consisting of the vice-chancellor, four 
heads of houses, four professors, and eight members of the senate. 
This body was to prepare statutes for the university, while the 
colleges were to prepare their own, the whole being subject to the 
approval of the commission and attorney-general. If not objected 
to by Parliament they became law. The new statutes provided for 
a much more liberal government of the colleges with respect to 
many matters of faith, degrees, and the finances. 

Among other things the Act of 1856 attempted to release the 
vast landed wealth of the colleges and make it available for the 
universities, but without avail. It was found by the commission 
appointed to look into the matter, that in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford its landed estate comprised 319,718 acres. Of this 
amount 7,683 acres belonged to the university, and 184,764 acres 
to its colleges and halls. Of Cambridge it was reported that its 
entire estate comprised 127,271 acres, 2,445 acres being held by the 
university, and 124,826 acres by its colleges and halls. These lands 
were largely rented under the various systems common to English 
law and custom, probably the larger proportion being disposed of 
under the system of rack rent which corresponds to our system 
of common lease. The total income of the universities and colleges 
for 1871 was £754,405 5s. 14d. Of this sum, £665,601 Ios. 2%d. 
was for corporate use, and the balance was subject to conditions 
of trust. Of this income, 82 per cent. was external revenue, and 
the remainder internal—room rents, etc. 

“The gross receipts, from both external and internal income, of 
the University of Oxford for the year 1885 were £62,106; pay- 
ments, £ 60,499; its twenty colleges have a gross income of £436,662. 
At Cambridge the gross receipts of the university were £34,998; 
payments, £38,720; and the gross income of its seventeen colleges, 
£309,103. The undergraduates at Oxford, in 1885, numbered 3,090; 
at Cambridge, 2,894.” 

The report of this commission, extracts from which have been 
given, resulted in the creation of a sentiment which grew in breadth 
and intensity until, with the advent of the Conservative party to 
power in 1874, a marked advance in the right direction was 
apparent. The idea of diverting a part of the revenue of the 
colleges to the support of scientific research in the universities 
gained supporters in every quarter. Under the leadership of the 
Marquis of Salisbury a bill passed Parliament, in 1877, by virtue 
of which new sets of statutes were framed for the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and under which they are now maintained. 
The tenure of fellowships is limited; but no provision exists inter- 
fering with the marriage of fellows. Clergymen are no longer given 
any preference, although the English Church service is still main- 
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tained. The income of the colleges is divided with the universities, 
thus allowing the latter a wider latitude in the conduct of its 
affairs. Educational matters are under the supervision of one com- 
mittee, the finances under that of another. 

In speaking of English schools, the author finds that they occupy, 
“in popular estimation, a higher plane than do the training schools 
of this country; they seem to be codrdinate with the universities 
rather than subordinate.” In this department, too, it is found that 
the wealth of past generations has been freely distributed, so that 
the schools appear to be, for all time, upon a foundation of unex- 
ampled durability. 

The best known of these schools are: Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylor’s, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, and Christ’s Hospital. 

Winchester is the eldest, having been founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1387. His purpose was to afford a classical education 
to as large a number of youth as possible. This number was at 
first 70; thirty years ago it was increased to 100. This school has 
at different times experienced further enrichments, so that the 
income from its endowment now exceeds £15,000, while it holds 
on special trusts £60,000, with a net income of £200 from lands. 
It has thirty fellowships, thirty scholarships, and twenty exhibitions 
of the value of £50 each. 

Eton College was founded in 1440 by Henry VI., who was also 
the benefactor of King’s College at Cambridge. 

St. Paul’s School in London, one of the first of the class known 
as “free” schools, was founded by John Collett, once dean of the 
cathedral, “in the yere of our Lorde one thousand fyve hundreth 
and twelfe.” He provided that “there shall be taught in the Scole 
Children of all Nations and Contres indifferently, to the number 
of One Hundred and Fifty-three, according to the number of Seates 
in the Scole.” The property which is held for the maintenance of 
the school consists of houses, lands, rents, consols, and fines upon 
copyhold. Its income is £12,000 annually. It is said of St. Paul’s 
that few schools of its order have educated more men who have at 
one time or another figured more prominently in English history. 

The foundations of Rugby were laid during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by Lawrence Sheriff, of London. The fame of this school, 
as associated with the name of Dr. Thomas Arnold, is not eclipsed 
in any land. The school supports eighty foundationers, and five 
times that number of paying students. | 

Harrow was founded by John Lyon, of Harrow-upon-the-hill. It 
was chartered by Queen Elizabeth in 1571. It was intended as a 
“free grammar school for the male youth of the parish.” 

Charterhouse received its first endowment from Thomas Sutton, 
a London merchant of wealth, who obtained from King James, in 
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1611, a license in mortmain to found “a school with a hospital or 
retreat for old gentlemen.” 

Of the other schools, and they are numerous, which have from 
time to time received of the bounty of the rich and charitable, 
and which stand to-day to attest the wisdom and penetration of 
their founders, we have not space to speak. 

Speaking of the endowed hospitals of England, the author calls 
attention especially to the five royal hospitals of the city of London. 
They are: Christ’s, St. Thomas’, Bridewell, St. Bartholomew’s, and 
Bethlehem. These are all endowed hospitals, and each has asso- 
ciated with it its own peculiar and interesting history. The chari- 
tably disposed have found this field of beneficence not less rich and 
attractive than those which minister to humanity’s wants in its 
higher estate. 

The George Peabody Trust, in which Americans have always 
evinced a peculiar interest, in that its founder was an American, 
is said to be st‘ll “unique among the charities of Great Britain.” 
First and last, Mr. Peabody gave a round half-million pounds, which 
was placed in the hands of trustees to be used for the benefit of 
the poor of London. In the execution of the trust a new depar- 
ture was taken. In the very heart of London land was purchased, 
and substantial tenement houses erected thereupon. These tene- 
ments, convenient and healthful, were leased at moderate rates. 
The income desired and secured was simply enough to pay expenses 
and have a narrow margin to apply to the original fund 
annually. This accumulated income, when of sufficient magnitude, 
was in turn used in the same manner. This system of charity, 
inaugurated twenty-five years ago, had reached, in 1886, the follow- 
ing proportions: Number of inhabitable rooms, 11,150, furnishing 
comfortable homes to 20,228 persons; average rent, fifty cents a 
week for each room occupied, including free use of courtyard, bath- 
room, and laundry in every block. The net gain on the invest- 
ment, in 1886, was £29,656; from the beginning it has been £410,668, 
which is more than 82 per cent. of the principal. 

Previous to 1411, when the University of St. Andrews was 
founded, there were no colleges in Scotland. Balliol College, Oxford, 
was founded by Scotchmen, and here and at the Scottish College 
in the University of Paris, most of the youth of that kingdom 
desiring the higher education were found. At the present time no 
universities occupy a higher educational prominence, or represent 
a more munificent endowment, than those of Scotland. 

Thus it has come to pass in the providence of God, that, through 
the bounty of the rich and charitable, many of those institutions 
which minister to the welfare of men in their moral, intellectual, 
or physical estate have been founded, and will be perpetuated 
through all time. Wm. WOODWARD. 
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MONETARY STATISTICS. 


From the carefully prepared report of Director Kimball, of the Mint, 
or from compilations of figures found in that document, the following 
statistics relating to amounts and kinds of money are presented : 


FORM AND LOCATION OF THE MONEYS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE BULLION IN THE MINTS AWAITING COINAGE, JULY 1, 1887. 
(Exclusive of minor coin and minor coinage metal.) 
































P In | Fe —, 
n . QURS AN 
Character. Treasury. game wy | Genenal | Total, 
anks, Cr . 

| Circulation, | 

| 

METALLIC, | 
tie ae enine eeeres $85,512,270 | $85,512,270 
OT 4,091,414 a 4,091,414 
Silver bullion (melted trade doll’rs) 6,364,236 —— | ee 6,364,236 
inn Aine ie eknan eee 192,368,915 $98,137,439 $278,501,711 569,008,065 
OTT OTT ET Ee 211,483,970 6,343,213 49,162,934) 266,990,117 
Subsidiary silver coin............ 26,977,493 2,813,138 45,757,168 75,547,799 
BR icnescccvssccencscesees $526, 798,298 $107,293,790 $373,421,813 1,007,513,901 

REPRESENTATIVE. | 
Legal-tender notes .............. | $28,783,706 74,478,342 243,419,878 346,681,016 
Old demand notes. ............. sewn sane 57,130 57,130 
Certificates of deposit............ 320,000 7,810,000 960,000 9,080,000 
Gold certificates..........eese0.- | 30,201,380 54,274,940 36,950,497; 121,486,817 
OUOE CHUUMORESS.... coccccccccs 3,425,133 3,535,479 138,582,538 145,543,150 
National bank notes ............ | 197,046 22,962,737 256,058,005 279,217,788 
Fractional paper currency........| 2,3 564,266 6,380,332 6,946,964 





ere wie: eenwes | $62,979,721 $163,624,764 $682,408, 380 $909,012,865 
| 





PROVISIONAL STATEMENT OF STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN IN 
THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER, 1887: 
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Stlver Coin. 
Total Gold 
Date. Gold Coin, and Silver 
’ oe | Subsidiary. | Total Sélver. Cote. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Last official state- 

ment, July 1, 1887.| 569,008,065) 266,990,117} 75,547,799) 342,537,916) 911,545,981 
Gain subsequent to 
above _ statement 

(estimate)......... 5,919,808} 10,120,040 210,387; 10,330,427; 16,250,235 
Estimate for Novem 

ber 1, 1887........ $574,927,873| $277,110,157 751758186) $352,868,343| $927,790,216 














* The statement of the amounts in national banks is of date August 1. 
+ Includes $24,044,000 gold clearing-house certificates. 
+ Incluces $8,770,000 held for the redemption of certificates of deposit for legal tender notes 


under act June 8, 1872. 
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STOCK AND OWNERSHIP OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JULY I, 1887. 





Silver Coin. 











Total Gold 
Ownership. Gold Coin, |-_—— and Silver 
ae wad | Subsidiary. Total, come. 
$ $ —_ ae $ $ 
Treasury............ * 101,143,478] t 69,365,953 26,977,493) $96,343,446! 197,486,924 
National banks...... t 152,412,379] § 9,878,692 2,813,138} 12,691,830) 165,104,209 


Banks other than Na- 
tional (values speci- 
fically reported)....| | 41,698,535 2,422,970 er 2,422,970} 44,121,505 

Banks other than Na- 
tional (values not 
specifically reported 
and in_ private 
hands) .......... 273,753,673} 185,322,502 45,757,168) 231,079,670) 504,833,343 








Total..... re Wen $569,008,065| $266,990, 117 $751547:799| $342, 537,916] $911,545,98 














One feature in this exhibit of the actual moneys of the United States 
deserves the attentive consideration of every business man in the coun- 
try. It gives irrefutable evidence that there is a greater amount of 
money, including coin and paper of all classes, in circulation to-day than 
ever before. The relative showing for the past five years is as follows: 


Active circulation July 1, 1883..........eeee0. $1,231, 125,497 
“ “ ” eee 1,254, 789,072 
. u u Gee cccccesesenes 1, 269,615,396 
u u u te sondnwnnne 1,241,813,606 
” “ ” Baden cece ceenwes 1,326, 748,747 


These are the official figures given in the annual reports of the Direct- 
or of the Mint, revised in accordance with the deductions made by 
Director Kimball in 1885 and 1886, to cover errors through the previous 
ignoring of the consumption of gold in the arts from 1873 to 1880, 
bullion held in the Treasury July 1, 1873, and inaccuracies in the export 
figures of 1874. 

The fact that this almost universal impression that a considerable 
contraction has been going on in the last few years is wholly unfounded, 
is still more strikingly illustrated by comparing the amount and distri- 
bution of the total circulation at the incoming of the present administra- 
tion and Nov. I, 1887. 


* Gold coin in the Treasury, exclusive of outstanding gold certificates............ $91,225,437 
+ Silver dollars in the Treasury, exclusive of outstanding silver certificates. ...... 142,118,017 
t Includes gold, Treasury, and clearing-house certificates... .... .......... 205. 78,318,940 
© EUGEES TUGRGUTY GVET COPUIORERB occ ce csccccccccccccsccsscccccoccoceces 39535,479 
| As partially reported to Comptroller of the Currenoy at close of fiscal year 1887, viz.: 
Gold coim.......... $27,015,952 
Gold certificates. ... 937)710 
aot ais 13,744,8 
ve "$41,698,535 (Total taken as gold.) 
Silver coin.......... $1,824,657 
Silver certificates..... 598,313 
—— 2,422,970 (Total taken as full legal tender silver.) 











$44,121,505 (Total taken as gold and silver.) 
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FORM AND LOCATION OF MONEYS, MARCH 1, 1885, 










































































| 
In in 
Treasury. Circulation. Total. 
METALLIC. 
a covceseeaqnsssecnennenes $64,732,611 — $64,732,611 
het ete hece ee ceeneie 3,991, 129} oie 3,991, 129 
Dt Mii cccceeagdenesesdotendeneess 175,297,231 | $340,850,065 516,147,290 
re ee 153,501,007; 40,686, 187 194,247,194 
Subsidiary silver........ etjenbceeueds 30,244,836 44,352,839 74,597,075 
MA Ghbeeeeooseseecseuececoseuss $427,826,814 $425,889,091} $853,715,905 
REPRESENTATIVE. | 
RE ROREOE MGONB. ccc ccccesccccce sees $48,926,821; $297,754,195| $346,681,016 
EE EE re sane 58,100 58, 100 
CastiGentes Of Gapedit....cccccccccccccs 380,000 30,200,000 30, 580,000 
CE eT Te 40,426,930 112,683,290 153, 110,220 
Silver certificates.......... peneoees seus 29,951,880 111,467,951 141,419,831 
National bank notes..............eee0e 2,180,786 314,409,436; 316,590,222 
Fractional paper currency............. 3375 | 1964, 550 6,968, 306 
— } qu Guess 
i ecsdacenswonsenecasesseeene aed $8731537,522 $995,407,695 
FORM AND LOCATION OF MONEYs, Nov. 1, 1887. 
In In 
Treasury. Circulation. Total. 
METALLIC, 

SY CCT $120,202, 502 — $120,202, 502 
PD. .scéeucddeesonenescesese 4,721,990 seus 4,721,990 

i. cceueeedewess oven 6,961,036 Sean ,901,0 
GE GEE oc cccncccececccovceeoosceces 182,342,103) $392,585,770. 574,927,873 
PE MND. 6s esd cceseecscese ‘ooo wee 214,175,532 62,934,625, 277,110,157 
NE GIG occ cosecccceseccvees , 24,468,135 51,290,051 | 75,758,186 
iis tee —enee $552,871, 304 $506,810,446 $1,059,681,750 

REPRESENTATIVE. | 

Esmee GORGE MESES... ccccsscccccsees $22,476,066} $324,204,950 $346,681,016 
NED, 06 a0 ceeccccevees cece saat 57,105) 57,105 
Certificates of deposit. .........ccccce 170,000 7,215,000; 7,385,000 
cc ccceeueieesenes eoes 32,858,158 99,684,773| 132,542,931 
i nccedeceeineewen wens 3,451,494 160, 713,957 164,165,451 
PD EE CIO, cc ccvccceceees coos 156,818 267,643,204 267,801,112 
Fractional paper currency............. 1,372 6,942,544 | 6,943,916 
I Rnwanade rdenqesecuen ccenaend $59,173,903 $866, 461,623, $925,575,531 











The showing, therefore, of aggregate active circulation at the two 
dates in question was as follows: 








EE eee | $425,889,091| $506,810,446 
PGRUOSOMARRIVE POPE. .0. ccccccsvccccccesevescccssess | 873, 537,522 866,461,623 
ere Tr ere TTT TT Tre rr Terre  eeesens | $1,299,426,613) $1,373,272,069 








There has been then an expansion in the currency of $73,845,456 in the 
two years and eight months of the present administration. 
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POWER OF BANK PRESIDENT. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY. 
Wheat v. Bank of Louzsville. 


The appellee, a banking corporation, was a creditor to a large amount of the firm 
of W. & D., and its president, without express authority, and without advising the 
directors, agreed to a composition between the firm and its creditors. ‘lhe directors 
held meetings between the time of the failure of W. & D. and the proposal of a com- 
position, and also between the time of the proposal and the time of the acceptance 
of the composition. The board took no action in the matter, but at its meetings 
each member had expressed opposition to a compromise. There was no evidence 
of any custom of the president to act in such matters. He/d, that the action of its 
president was not binding on the appellee. 

In order that the circumstances of a particular case may be sufficient to raise a 
presumption of authority in a bank president to bind the bank in matters beyond 
the scope of his usual authority, the bank must in some manner be a party to the 
circumstances, or must be chargeable with knowledge of them. 

Where an answer, in setting up an agreement with a bank, merely averred that 
the bank was represented by its president, but did not aver any authority in the 
president to represent or bind the bank, and the reply denied the alleged agreement, 
but did not aver that the president had no authority to act for it, 4e/d, that the 
authority of the president was in issue. 


HOLT, J.—Wheat & Durff, doing business as merchants, made an 
assignment for the benefit of their creditors. The trustee instituted this 
action to settle the trust. The appellee, the bank of Louisville, having 
been made a defendant, asserted a considerable indebtedness against the 
firm, and made its answer a cross-petition against its members. The 
appellant, John L. Wheat, alone filed an answer to it. He does not deny 
the indebtedness, but avers that shortly after the failure the creditors, at 
a creditors’ meeting, agreed with Wheat & Durff and each other to 
accept 50 per centum of their claims in full discharge thereof; and that 
the bank so agreed, being represented at the meeting by its president. 
The answer further avers, as the indebtedness of the firm to the bank 
was evidenced by paper which it had indorsed to it, and upon which 
other parties were previously liable, that, subsequent to the making of 
the composition agreement, it was further agreed between Wheat & 
Durff and the bank that the latter should collect the indebtedness so far 
as possible from those first liable therefor, and when no more could be 
collected, that then Wheat & Durff should pay to the bank 50 per cen- 
tum of the amount uncollected, and in consideration thereof be dis- 
charged from ail further liability. The bank by a reply denies that it 
ever made either agreement ; and it is now insisted that, inasmuch as it 
does not aver that its president had no authority to act for it at the 
creditors’ meetings, this must be taken as fro confesso, and his action 
considered as its action. The answer, however, does not aver that the 
appellee’s president had authority to agree to the composition, but 
merely says that the bank was represented at the two creditors’ meet- 
ing by its president, without averring that he was authorized to so repre- 
sent it, and that the bank agreed to the settlement. Upon this state of 
pleading, the authority of its president to bind it by any such agreement 
must be regarded as an issue. 

The evidence is somewhat conflicting as to whether all of the creditors 
present at the creditors’ meeting, or the president of the bank, did then 
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agree to the composition. The decided burden of the testimony, how- 
ever, supports this view, and we think it may be safely so assumed. 
The appellant testifies that the second agreement above named was 
made with the appellee’s president alone, so that, when the appellant 
now urges that the bank’s recovery should be confined to a sum equal 
to 50 per centum of its debt, the question arises whether it is bound by 
the action of its president as above indicated. If it be answered in the 
negative, then it will be necessary to consider the other questions that 
have been ably presented in argument. The charter of the bank gives 
him no such power. It provides that the administration of its affairs 
shall be under the control of a board of directors. It is conceded in 
argument, upon the part of the appellant, that he had no express 
authority to so bind the bank, and that he never advised its board of any 
such action by him. Neither is it contended that he, wzrtute officz? 
merely, could compromise or release its debt. It he had such power, it 
must be traced to the assent of the board of directors, either express or 
implied. In truth, the position of president of a bank is one of dignity 
rather than power. There is an indefinite general responsibility at- 
tached to the place. He is expected to watch more closely the daily 
transactions of the bank than the other directors; and while they, or 
usage, may confer upon him special powers, and extend his authority, 
yet that inherent in the position is very slight. Indeed, it seems by 
judicial decision to be confined to taking charge of the litigation of the 
bank. Mr. Moore says: “The same species of limitation in the power 
of the president forbids him to surrender or release claims of the bank 
against any person, from whatsoever source arising, or to stay the col- 
lection of an execution against the estate of a judgment debtor. For 
either of these acts is the exercise of a discretionary authority over the 
affairs and property of the bank, which is the peculiar and exclusive 
province of the directors.” Moore, Banks & Bkg., 133. This is the 
general rule; and, undoubtedly, he has no power by virtue of his office 
to bind the bank in an unusual manner, or in any undertaking outside 
of its customary routine of business. No authority goes beyond this 
line. It was held in Smzth v. Lawson, 18 W. Va. 212, that the president 
of a bank could not transfer or assign a note belonging to it; in Olney 
v. Chadsey, 7 R. I., 224, that he could not surrender the securities held 
by his bank to secure a debt; in Hodge's Ex’r v. Bank, 22 Grat., 51, that 
he had no right to release a debt owing to his bank ; and in the case of 
Bank v. Dunn, 6 Pet., 51, that his agreement that the indorser upon a 
note should not be liable was not binding upon the bank. 

It is contended, however, that the president of the appellee acted 
under such circumstances as to raise the presumption that he was em- 
powered by it to so act; and that, third parties being therefore equitably 
entitled to rely upon his representations, the law will presume the 
authority, and hold the bank bound by his action, if not ultra vires, al- 
though in point of fact he had no such authority, or was even acting in 
violation of the instructions of its board of directors. The bank must, 
however, in some way be a party to such circumstances, or chargeable 
with notice or knowledge of them, in order to so hold; and this record 
fails to exhibit such a state of case. It is true that the appellee’s debt 
was a large one, and its directors were therefore likely to watch closely 
whatever steps were taken looking to its payment, or the settlement of 
the trust estate. They held several meetings between the time of the 
failure of Wheat & Durff and the first creditors’ meeting, when the com- 
position was proposed ; and also between such first meeting and the 
second one, when it was accepted. They probably knew their president 
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attended these meetings; but these circumstances did not, in our opin- 
ion, authorize third parties to presume that they had given the president 
unlimited authority in the matter, or the power to agree to a composi- 
tion of the debt. In fact, the evidence shows that while no vote had 
been taken in the board of directors, yet each member had at its meet- 
ings expressed himself as opposed to accepting anything less than the 
full amount of it. The president of a corporation may without express 
authority perform all acts which are properly incident to the trust re- 
posed in him, or which necessity or custom may impose upon the office. 
The release or composition of a debt due to a bank, however, is a matter 
peculiarly within the province of its directory. If there be any matter 
which more than any other falls within the scope of their duty, it is this 
one, because it not only affects the prosperity of the institution, but 
may involve its very existence. Necessity does not require the presi- 
dent to exercise his judgment alone as to it; indeed, the proper man- 
agement of a bank dictates that he should not do so, and it is not, 
therefore, a matter incident to the performance of his duty. There is 
no evidence whatever in this record that it had been customary for the 
president of the appellee to control such matters, or to agree to the re- 
lease or composition of the debts of the bank, without express authority 
from its directory, and we fail to see upon what ground third parties 
had an equitable right to believe that he had such power. If he had 
been in the habit of doing so by the consent or with the knowledge of 
the directors of the bank, or if they by act or conduct had held him out 
to the public as authorized to do so, then a proper policy, as well as 
common justice to third parties dealing with him in good faith, would 
estop the appellee from now denying his authority. It not having done 
so. and having in no way authorized, recognized, or ratified his action, 
it is not bound by it; and the judgment below for the entire debt must 
therefore be, and is, affirmed. 
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PLEDGED RECEIPTS FOR PAYMENT OF NOTE. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
Street v. The Old Town Bank of Baltimore. 


A note signed by S recited that ‘‘ the railroad company having given its note to 
the Old Town Bank and pledged its receipts for the month of May in payment of 
the same, I hereby agree and promise, in case of default in the payment of said note, 
to pay to the Old Town Bank, &c.” A resolution of which the bank had knowl- 
edge was passed by the company, directing its receipts to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the note. 

It was held that this resolution and the railroad company’s agreement with S did 
not constitute an irrevocable pledge of the receipts for the payment of the note 
which the bank was required to fulfill by applying them on the note; that it was no 
party to any agreement between the company and S to carry out a pledge which 
the company had made to him, and, therefore, the company having failed to pay 
the note at maturity, S was liable. 


MILLER, J.—The Maryland Central Railroad Company had for several 
— made its deposits in the Old Town Bank. These were checked out 
y the company’s check from time to time, signed by its treasurer, and the 
usual depositors’ account was kept by the bank. The company needed 
money to pay the interest on its bonds, which fell due on the Ist of May, 
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1884, and applied to the bank for a loan of $5,000. The bank refused to 
discount the company’s note for that sum, unless each of its twelve 
directors would give his individual note for $500 as collateral security 
therefor. This was agreed to, and the company’s note for $5,000, pay- 
able at thirty days, and dated the 1st of Mav, 1884, was accordingly 
discounted, and the proceeds placed to the company’s credit in its 
account. The individual notes of the directors (one of whom was the 
defendant) all bear the same date, Ist of May, 1884, and are all in the 
same form. Street’s note is as follows: 

“ BELAIR, May Ist, 1884.—The Maryland Central Railroad having 

iven its note of even date herewith to the Old Town Bank of Baltimore 
or the sum of $5,000, payable thirty days from date, and pledged its 
receipts for the month of May in payment of the same, I hereby agree 
and promise, in case of default in the payment of said note at maturity, 
to pay the Old Town Bank of Baltimore, thirty days from this date, the 
sum of five hundred dollars.—J. M. STREET.” 

Just prior to the giving of these notes, on the 25th of April, the board 
of directors of the company passed a resolution to the effect “that all 
funds accruing in the treasury of this company during the month of 
May next shall be set apart and applied to the payment of the interest 
of the first mortgage bonds of this company falling due on the first day 
of said month, or so much of said funds as shall be necessary to pay 
said interest,” and we shall assume that the bank had knowledge of this 
resolution at the time it discounted the company’s note and received 
the collateral notes from the directors. 

The receipts were duly paid into the bank, and the latter, by order of 
the company, paid the interest coupons on their bonds. The aggregate 
amount of the receipts, including the proceeds of the $5,000 note, was 
more than sufficient to pay the interest and this note, if the company had 
permitted it to be soapplied. But during the running of the note the 
company checked out from the bank more than $25,000, so that at its 
maturity the bank had no funds in hand to apply to the note. In fact, 
the company’s account was overdrawn on the Ist of May about $2,000, 
and on and after the maturity of the note was always overchecked. The 
authority of the treasurer to draw checks upon the bank was never 
countermanded by the company save by the resolution above cited, 
which related merely to the payment of the interest, and no notice of 
any countermand was ever given to the bank except as conveyed by that 
resolution. In the following autumn of 1884 the company passed into 
the hands of a receiver, and its note not having been paid, the bank 
brought suit against those of the directors (including the appellant) who 
had refused to pay their individual collateral notes. 

The action is defended upon the theory that the resolution and the 
agreement between the company and Street, recited in the latter’s 
collateral note, constituted an irrevocable pledge of the receipts for the 
payment of the $5,000 note, and neither the company nor the bank had 
any right to apply the money to any other purpose until that note and 
the unpaid coupons were provided for and paid, and as the receipts were 
sufficient for that purpose, the note was in fact paid before its maturity. 

But we think it clear that this position is not tenable. The resolution 
simply set apart so much of the funds accruing in the company’s 
treasury as may be necessary for that purpose, to pay the interest on its 
bonded debt, and this was carried out by the company by directing the 
bank to pay and take up the interest coupons, which the bank accord- 
ingly did, and it still holds these coupons, as between the company and 
the directors who gave these collateral notes the relation of principal 
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and surety existed, and the bank was the creditor to whom the security 
was given. One of these notes was given by the appellant, Street, and 
it is before us for construction. It recites that the company had 
“pledged ” its receipts for the month of May for the payment of its 
$5,000 note, and it is true that the bank, when it received his note, had 
notice by this recital of that pledge or promise, but by his note his 
promise to the bank was to pay to it in thirty days the sum of $500 “ in 
case of default in the payment of the company’s note at maturity.” That 
note was not paid at maturity, and Street’s obligation to the bank 
became absolute. This, as it seems to us, is the obvious construction 
and effect of this instrument. 

The bank was no party to any agreement between the company and 
its sureties, entered into no obligation to carry out any pledge the former 
had made to the latter, nor did it agree or assent to receive the money 
and apply it in accordance with such pledge. Mere notice or knowledge 
that such a pledge or promise had been given by the company to the 
sureties clearly would not have justified the bank in refusing to pay the 
checks afterwards drawn upon it by the company. The case is quite 
different from that of Baugher v. Duphorn, 9 Gill, 314, which was 
specially relied on by the appellant’s counsel. In that case a vendee of 
lands gave to the vendor bonds with sureties fur the payment of the 
purchase money, and at the same time agreed with his sureties that he 
would deliver bark taken from the land to a certain firm and apply the 
proceeds to the payment of the bonds. The vendee assigned the bonds 
to one of the firm, who were not parties to this contract, but who after- 
wards assented that the proceeds of bark should be so applied, and the 
bark was then delivered to them in accordance with this arrangement, 
and they sold it and received the proceeds. In this state of facts the 
court very properly held that it was not competent for the obligor in 
the bonds and the firm to apply the proceeds of the bark to any other 
purpose without the consent of the sureties, and that these proceeds 
constituted a fund dedicated to the payment of the bonds, and the 
assignee of the bonds having had notice of this fact, and having assented 
to such dedication, the fund in his hauds was applicable to the bonds 
in the first instance, and as soon as he received it the law applied it to 
their payment. 

But here there was no such assent on the part of the bank, nor any 
such tripartite agreement between the bank, the sureties, and the com- 
pany. The bank simply received the moneys of the company on 
deposit, and was bound to pay them out on the depositor’s checks. 
When asked to discount the company’s note, it refused to do so without 
receiving these individual notes as security, and they were given. Street 
no doubt gave his note upon the assurance by the company that its 
receipts for the month of May were pledged or should be applied to the 
payment of the note for which he became surety, but the company failed 
to keep this promise or pledge, and for this failure it is neither reason- 
able nor just that the bank should be held responsible. 

From this view of the cases it follows that there was no error in the 
rulings of the court below upon the prayers, to which alone exception 
was taken, and the judgment must be affirmed. Judgment affirmed. 
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JURISDICTION OF A FOREIGN BANK IN A STATE 
COURT. 


SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA. 
Continental Nattonal Bank and Another v. Folsom. 


By Acts Cong. Ist Sess. 1882, the jurisdiction of suits by and against na- 
tional banks, except where the United States is a party, is declared to be the same 
as that of similar suits by or against other banks. Since any non-resident person, 
natural or artificial, who brings attachment in a local court, may be sued in that 
court on his attachment bond, a national bank cannot claim any exception. 

The provision of Code Ga. § 3, 354, that in a suit on an attachment bond, service 
of notice on the resident surety is service on his non-resident principal, is not 
unconstitutional as depriving the latter of his property without due process of law, 
or destroying his equality before the law. By voluntarily seeking an extraordinary 
statutory remedy in another State, the plaintiff subjects himself to the statutory 
liability implied thereby. 

The Continental National Bank of New York sued L. B. Folsom, of Georgia, and 
attached his real estate, located in Atlanta. To make this attachment it was neces- 
sary for the bank to give the bond with surety set forth in the beginning of the 
opinion of the court. Afterward Folsom sued the bank and the surety, Wallace. 
The bank defended on the ground that it was a foreign corporation and could not be 
sued in a State court. Folsom claimed that the bank, by instituting the attachment 
proceeding and giving the bond above mentioned, had put itself within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

HALL, J.—The Continental National Bank sued Folsom and Campbell 
Wallace, on an attachment bond, which is as follows: 

: “GEORGIA, FULTON COUNTY. 

“We, the Continental National Bank, of New York, principal, and 

: , security, acknowledge ourselves bound unto L. B. Folsom in 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, subject to the following conditions: 
That the said Continental National Bank of New York principal, is seek- 
ing an attachment against the said L. B. Folsom, which is now about to 
be sued out, returnable to the June term, 1881, City Court of the city of 
Atlanta, district and county aforesaid : Now if the said bank, principal, 
shall pay all damages that the said L. B. Folsom may sustain, and also 
all costs that may be incurred by him in consequence of suing out such 
attachment, in the event thatthe said plaintiff shall fail to recover in said 
case, then this bond is to be void. 

[L. S.] “CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEw YORK, 

“ By G. A. HOWELL, its Atty. at Law. 
“CAMPBELL WaLLace. [L. s.] 

“ Executed in presence of C. D. WooDson, Notary Public, Fulton Co., 
Ga., this fifteenth day of December, 1879.” 

The defendant filed a plea to the jurisdiction, to the effect that it is a 
national bank of the United States, having its being and doing business 
under a charter granted pursuant to Acts of Congress, and by virtue 

thereof it is not liable to suit anywhere, except in the courts of the United 
States, within the district where established, and in the State and muni- 
cipal courts therein having jurisdiction in similar cases, and that it is not 
located in the State of Georgia and county of Fulton, but in the State 
of New York, and in the city and county of New York. Afterwards the 
plea was amended, to the effect that the said bank had not been served 
with process or otherwise in said case, ‘“‘ unless service on said defendant, 
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Campbell Wallace, as security, as set out in the declaration in said case, 
under section 3,354 of the Code of Georgia, be held to be legal service on 
the defendant, which the defendant denies, and says that said section of 
the ome is unconstitutional, and the pretended service on the defendant 
is illegal.” 

The plea and amended plea were both stricken on demurrer, and the 
jurisdiction retained, and error is assigned on that judgment. So that 
the first question made by this record is whether on an attachment bond 
given by the plaintiff in attachment, with local surety thereon, given as a 
condition precedent to his procuring the writ of attachment under the 
statutes of this State, it cannot be sued for damages, incurred by breach 
of the bond, in the courts of this State, but must be sued thereon within 
the State and county where it is located to do business; or, in other 
words, whether the laws of the United States restrict the jurisdiction 
wherein the national banks, created under them, can be sued to courts 
within the States and districts where they are severally located, in a case 
where the bank sought the forum or venue to bring a suit itself, and in 
order to sue there voluntarily gave a bond as a condition precedent to 
bringing that suit and broke that bond, and is sued for that breach. The 
second question is whether service upon it by serving its surety within 
the State, provided by the statutes of the State in such cases, is legal 
service upon the bank, in such a suit for breach of the bond brought 
against principal and surety under the constitution of the State. 

The first question depends entirely upon a construction of the statutes 
of the United States relating to these national banks in respect to the 
courts wherein they may be sued. Inthe Revised Statutes, section 5,136, 
par. 4, it is declared that they have power “to sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any court of law and equity, as fully as natural persons.” 
This section is nowhere altered, and in no particular amended, by any 
addition to itself in any subsequent legislation of Congress ; but there is 
an addition by way of amendment to section 5,198, that reads as follows: 
“ That suits, actions. and proceedings against any association under this 
title, may be had in any circuit, district, or territorial court of the United 
States, held within the district in which such association may be estab- 
lished, or in any State, county, or municipal court in the county or city 
in which said association is located, having jurisdiction in similar cases.” 
Rev. St. U. S. (2d Ed.) § 5,198; Supp. to Rev. St. p. 141. If this amend- 
ment of the eighteenth of February, 1875, had been designed to change 
the jurisdiction given by section 5,136 to all courts, as fully as those courts 
have jurisdiction over natural persons, and to confine it to a particular 
territory or locality, in all cases of grievance whatsoever of these banks, 
the question suggests itself, why was it annexed as an amendment to sec- 
tion 5,198, and not to the jurisdictional section of 5,136? Section 
5,198, treats only of interest beyond that allowed these banks, and 
provides for the recovery, by the person from whom such interest is 
exacted, of twice the entire interest paid. So that, as amended, the sec- 
tion as it now reads would make it apply to suits for the recovery of the 
forfeiture of double the interest paid, where usury is exacted, and would 
confine the change of jurisdiction granted in section 5,136 to those suits, 
and no others. The words “ under this title,” may well be construed to 
describe the sort of association—that is, as descriptio persone; and the 
words ‘in similar cases” be construed as referring to cases like those 
indicated in this section 5,198. Why appended to section 5,198, and not 
to 5,136 of the Revised Statutes, unless restricted to suits within section 
5,198? Reference to the act itself (chapter 80, p. 316, 18 U.S. St. at 
Large,) will make the point much stronger. The act is entitled, “ An 
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act to correct errors, and to supply omissions in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States,” and it amends the sections of the entire Code, known 
as the Revised Statutes, severally, section by section, beginning with 
section 65 of that Code, and ending with 5,515; and it enacts that each 
section is amended in a particular way; and when section 5,198 of the 
Revised Statutes is reached the language used isthe following: “Section 
five thousand one hundred and ninety-eight is amended by adding thereto 
the following: ‘That suits, actions, and proceedings against any associa- 
tion under this title may be had in any circuit, district, or territorial 
court of the United States, held within the district in which such associa- 
tion may be established, or in any State, county, or municipal court in 
the city or county in which said association is located having jurisdic- 
tion in similar cases.’” 

The amendment is of this section—none other—so far as appears from 
the words of the act, and, it seems to us should be restricted to cases 
arising under the section so amended. The section giving jurisdiction 
generally is untouched in words by this amendment ; and the question is, 
shall the jurisdiction, broad as that of natural persons, granted in section 
5,136, be totally changed in all cases by an amendment of a section 
that treats only of one class of cases? Are there any words in the 
amendment that necessarily imply the repeal of the grant by section 
5,136 of the jurisdiction of all courts, federal and State, by this amend- 
ment of a single section, not on the subject of jurisdiction at all, but on 
but one class of suits for the recovery of usurious penalties? We cannot 
so see, nor would we so misconstrue the amendment to section 5,198, 
unless we are controlled by some decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States thereon. In Casey v. Adams, 102 U.S., 66, that 
court does appear to have given it a broader construction, and to 
extend the scope of this amendment to transitory actions generally, and 
not to confine it to actions for usurious penalties. The Chief Justice, in 
delivering the opinion, says: “ The federal question in this case is 
whether a national bank can be sued in a State court, in a local action, 
in any other county or city than that where the bank is located.”’ So it 
would appear that the mind of the court was upon the single point 
whether a local action could be maintained upon section 5,198. It is 
strongly intimated, arguendo, that transitory actions cannot be brought, 
except as provided in this amendment; for it is said that “by section 
5,198, Rev. St., it is provided that suits, actions, and proceedings against 
any association under this title [ 7e Natzonal Banks| may be had,” etc. ; 
and then it is added: “This, we think, relates to transitory actions only, 
and not to such actions as are by law local in their character,” thereby 
implying that it does relate to all transitory actions. Then the court, in 
that case, through the Chief Justice, goes on to argue that the case pend- 
ing is local, and could be brought against the bank in a State court in 
Louisiana, because it related to property in the parish of La Fourche, 
which had been sold under process of a State court, and the proceeds 
were for distribution there, and the question was a conflict of privileges 
among creditors. The mind of the court was never directed to the fact 
that this restriction of jurisdiction, as given by section 5,136, was by an 
amendment of section 5,198 alone, and not by amendment of the juris- 
dictional section 5,136. It is construed as if it had always been a part of 
that section made contemporaneously with section 5,136. 

The principle there decided, however, is clearly that section 5,198, as it 
now stands, does not apply to local actions at all, and, therefore that, it 
cannot be construed as taking away the general grant zx ¢ofo, because it 
distinctly excepts that large class of cases zz rem, and not only those, 
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but all relating thereto, touching the proceeds of property, and proceed- 
ings against the bank as defendant to issues made thereon. There is no 
exception of local actions at all in the amendment. It covers “suits, 
actions, and proceedings,” without exception, and in Casey v. Adams the 
court held that it did not necessarily embrace all, and thereby declared it 
not to be law, as respects some actions, suits, and proceedings, and, in 
that particular proceeding against the bank, that it did not apply, because 
it would be wholly unreasonable if applied to suits that from their nature 
could be better tried as a natural person, under the 5,136th section of the 
Revised Statutes, than under this amendment to section 5,198. And it 
might well be so decided, because the amendment is not imperative. 
The word “may,” and not “must,” is used in section 5,198, as amended. 
{f held to repeal section 5,136, and to annul the jurisdiction therein given, 
certainly no such doubtful word as “may” could have been used, but 
the unmistakable “ must” would have been employed in its stead. 
Further, the amendment would have expressed exclusive jurisdiction in 
the courts named in the amendment, had it been intended to embrace 
all cases, and to exclude all courts except those named. See section 
629 of the Revised Statutes, pars 1oand 11, where original, but not exclu- 
sive jurisdiction is granted under title “ Judiciary,” c. 7, § 711, e¢ seg¢., 
where exclusive jurisdiction is granted. In the one the words used are, 
“shall be exclusive of the courts of the several States; in the other, 
“shall have original jurisdiction,” are the words used, which do not give 
jurisdiction exclusive of State courts, because words saying so, beyond 
cavil, are not used. The word “ may,” being merely permissive, cannot 
possibly be construed to mean that exclusive jurisdiction was meant in 
this amendment, but concurrent only. Clafizn v. Houseman, 93 U.S., 130; 
Cooke v. Bank, 52 N.Y., 96, 98, 101, 105-109; Robznson v. Bank, 81 N. Y., 
385, 391; Holmesv. Bank, 18S. C., 31; Banking Ass'n v. Adams, 3 Woods, 
21, 24, 25 ; Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat 1. Where Congress means exclu- 
sive jurisdiction it says so; and the citation above, from the Revised 
Statutes, and from the courts, would seem to make it apparent. 

Certain it is that the courts named in this amendment of section 5,198 
have not exclusive jurisdiction of all cases against these banks, for the 
construction put upon it, in a case made on a local action, or suit, or 
proceeding, in a State court of Louisiana, took that case (Casey v. Adams), 
and all cases local in character, without their exclusive jurisdiction, and 
gave concurrent jurisdiction to the State court having jurisdiction of 
_ natural persons in such cases ; thus breaking the force of the amendment 
as it reads, and taking without its operation all local actions, and giving 
jurisdiction to other courts, certainly concurrent, in some cases neces- 
sarily exclusive even of the courts named in the amendment. 

The case now before us is local, and so local that the only court 
upon earth that can try it upon the bond sued against this bank and its 
surety, is the court in Georgia, in the county of Fulton. The bank began 
the litigation by the seizure of Folsom’s property, real estate in Atlanta, 
by attachment «inder a local statute of this State. It had sued Folsom, 
as surety for Hape, ona promissory note, and pending that suit attached 
the property of Folsom by levy upon several city lots, under section 3,297, 
3,297a, and following sections of the Code; and in order to attach, to 
procure the writ, as a condition precedent thereto by the statute allow- 
ing it to attach, it gave the bond sued on, with Campbell Wallace, of the 
city of Atlanta, and State of Georgia, and county of Fulton, as surety on 
the bond. Code, §§ 3,266, 3,297a. These sections require the bond to be 
given before the writ can issue ; the language in 3,266, which is the general 
law of attachment, being that “the party seeking the attachment, before 
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the same issues, shall also give bond with good security in an amount,” 
etc.; and in 3,297a, which is intended for special cases against fraudulent 
debtors, as in this case, the language is: “And in all cases where an 
attachment is brought against the fraudulent debtor, the officer issuing 
the same shall require bond and security of the applicant for attachment, 
as in other cases of attachment.” 

For the reasons above stated by the late Chief Justice, we are of opinion 
that section 5,136 was neither repealed nor modified by section 5,198 of 
the Revised Statutes. There is no conflict between the two sections, but 
each may have full operation without interfering with the other, except 
so far as suits for the recovery of excessive interest are concerned. Be 
this as it may, since the foregoing part of this opinion was agreed upon 
by the court, and written by the late Chief Justice, our attention has been, 
called to the proviso contained in section 4 of an Act of Congress, approved 
July 12, 1882, entitled, “ An act to establish national banking associations, 
to extend their corporate existence, and for other purposes.” The pro- 
viso designates the courts in which suits by and against such banking 
associations are cognizable, and regulates the terms upon which the 
jurisdiction attaches. It is inthe followingwords: “ That the jurisdic- 
tion for suits hereafter brought by or against any association established 
under any law providing for national banking associations, except suits 
between them and the United States, or its officers and agents, shall be 
the same as, and not other than, the jurisdiction for suits by or against 
banks not organized under any law of the United States, which do, or 
might do, banking business, where such national banking associations 
may be doing business where such suits may be begun. And all laws 
and parts of laws of the United States, inconsistent with this proviso be 
and the same are hereby repealed.” Acts Ist Sess. 47th Congress, U. S. 
1882, p. 163. This act was of force at the commencement of the present 
suit, and by its terms made the banking association subject to the juris- 
diction of our courts, if a local banking institution of the State and city 
of New York, where it is located and doing business, would under similar 
circumstances have been subject to theirjurisdiction. It has,as we think, 
been demonstrated that a non-resident artificial person, seeking the aid of 
our State tribunals, to enforce demands due to such a person, by resorting 
to the process it did in this case, would voluntarily bring itself within 
this jurisdiction, and when once it has submitted itself to such jurisdic- 
tion, it could not withdraw without complying with the conditions on 
which alone it was permitted to enter and avail itself of the extraordi- 
nary remedies afforded by our laws. 

his suit on the attachment bond was brought against the Continental 
National Bank of New York, located and doing business in that State 
and city, as principal in said bond, and against Campbell Wallace, of 
Fulton county, Georgia, as security on said bond, and a copy of the 
petition and process was served on the said security to the bond given 
by the plaintiff in the attachment, which, according to the provision of 
our Code, § 3,354, was service upon his principal, and entitled the plain- 
tiff in this action to proceed with his suit against both principal and 
security. Without entering into this obligation, and subjecting itself to 
the remedy thus provided, in case of a breach of the condition of the 
bond, the defendant in the attachment could never have been called into 
our courts, to answer by this process of attachment the demand of the 
plaintiff therein. In our opinion, the remedy afforded by the law to the 
efendant in the attachment, upon a breach of the condition of this 
obligation, was as much a part of such bond as though it had been 
expressly stated therein. It was the indemnity offered him, and which 
he was bound to accept. 
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This, it seems to us, is that “due process of law” without which no 
State can deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, and we are 
unable to perceive how the enactment in question can be considered as 
denying to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its 
laws. Thestatute applies alike to both resident and non-resident citizens, 
whether they be natural or artificial persons. This law does not, in our 
opinion, conflict with the fourteenth amendment of the constitution of 
the United States. It would be a mere waste of time to cite the numer- 
ous authorities upon the question, which may be found scattered through 
the reports, and collected in the various works on constitutional law. 
Judgment affirmed. 





9 


THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC EXAMINER—A MINNESOTA 
NOTION. 


The following address by the Hon. Henry M. Knox, Public Examiner 
and ex-officio Bank Superintendent of Saint Paul, Minnesota, was read at 
the last Bankers’ Convention : 

“To the ordinary work of a Bank Examiner having the supervision 
of fifty-five banks rapidly increasing in number, three recently organized 
trust companies, seven savings banks under five different acts, add the 
examination of the State treasury with its auditing office, the duty of 
visiting and supervising the books and financial accounts of the several 
public institutions of the State (including two State prisons, three hos- 

itals for the insane, the State University and four normal schools, the 
Saas tor the Deaf. Dumband the Blind, Idiots and Imbeciles, the 
State Reform School, the School for Indigent Children, and the Soldiers’ 
Home)—weight this down with the care of eighty counties, each hav- 
ing eleven officers whose accounts should be examined, and the pro- 
ceedings of whose two accounting officers, with their local board of 
commissioners, are expected to be gone over in detail annually, and you 
have that phenomenon which in the West is called ‘ The office of the 
Public Examiner. ’ 

“T am by request to give you something of the history and objects of 
this office, and the methods by means of which its efficiency is secured. 
The limits of your time will admit of but a most condensed statement. 

HISTORY. 

“ The office of Public Examiner for the State of Minnesota was created 
by the Legis’ature in 1878, the present incumbent assuming his duties on 
May 1, of that year. It has therefore been in operation something over 
nine years. Its establishment is due mainly to the energetic efforts of 
the Hon. John S. Pillsbury, the Governor of the State. Its main purpose 
was to control the actions of the county treasurers, whose accounts had 
fallen into a state of chaos, and whose numerous defalcations had created 
general alarm. The State treasury and the public institutions were 
naturally placed under its supervision, and the banks (but thirteen in 
number at that time with seven savings associations) were included as 
a sort of annex. The annuity, safe deposit and trust companies, since 
incorporated, were placed under the same supervision. 

OBJECTS AND METHODS. 

“ (1.) Moneyed Institutions.-—As to the objects to be attained and the 
methods to be pursued under the act in its relation to the moneyed cor- 
porations, they may be dismissed, as they are not other than those with 
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which you are familiar under the National Bank Act. But in passing 
from this division of my subject and remembering that I address a body 
of practical bankers, I may properly add a word in reference to the banks 
and bankings laws of our State. The basis of the bankings laws of 
Minnesota is a general act passed July 26, 1858. Considerably more than 
one-half of its forty-six sections relate to the securities, issuance and 
redemption of circulating notes, and are of course inoperative at the 
present time. The remaining portion was grievously defective as to the 
organization and general powers of the banks, and entirely wanting in 
any effective controlling or restrictive limitations of the business. The 
law remained, however, in the form in which it was originally passed until 
the Examiner office was instituted, since which time it has been liberally 
amended and improved. The act as it now stands can, however, be 
considered as no more than a passable makeshift awaiting the time of its 
intelligent recasting and codification. 

“ By an act of the Legislature of 1887 all the duties under the laws 
regulating the business of banking, which heretofore had been performed 
by the State Auditor, were transferred to the office of the Public 
Examiner. These relate principally to the authorization of State and 
savings banks, the calling for reports, the institution of proceedings in 
case of violation of the laws, and, in extremities, for the annulling of the 
existence of the corporation. In the exercise of these functions, 
entirely different from those imposed by the act creating the original 
office, the Public Examiner is vested with the ex officzo title of ‘ Superin- 
tendent of Banks.’ 

“From the official statements rendered to this officer in July of the 
present ? geval it appears that the fifty-four incorporate banks of the State 
reported their capital and undivided profits as amounting to $6,420,000, 
and their total resources to $22,000,000. The seven savings associations 
report deposits amounting to $3,900,000, and the three trust companies, 
a capital of $1,250,000. 

“On August 1, 1887, fifty-seven national banks in the State report to 
the Comptroller of the Currency a capital and undivided profits of $16,- 
goo,000, and total resources amounting to $54,130,000. 

“In July, 1886, there were also in Minnesota one hundred and thirty 
private banks, seventy-one of which were unofficially stated as having a 
Capital and surplus of some $2,800,000. Of these one hundred and thirty 
private banks, the report of the Examiner for that year gave a list of one 
hundred and nineteen having artificial names indicating legal author- 
ization and not distinguishable from those which had been incorporated 
under the laws. Whereupon the Legislature of 1887 passed an act forbid- 
ding the use of any corporate or artificiai name after January 1, 1888, by 
any person or persons a in the business of banking and not subject 
to the supervision of the State. The main provision of the act is identical 
in language with the provisions of asimliar act passed by a late Legislature 
of the State of New York, without the amendment, however, which makes 
the law inoperative as to the banks in existence at the time of its passage, 
and which would seem to annul any salutary effects to be derived there- 
from. The act was carried, notwithstanding a violent opposition. The 
private bankers of the State have since formed an organization for the 

* purpose of testing the constitutionality of the act. 

“(2.) State Institutions.—Returning now to the objects to be attained 
by the Examiner act, it may be said that as to the several public institu- 
tions of the State, the methods employed for the purpose of securing a 
wise and economical use of the funds appropriated for their support are— 
the visitations of the Examiner to each at irregular periods and without 
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notice—the supervision of their books and financial accounts—the en- 
forcement of correct methods of keeping the same—exhaustive examina- 
tions of the balances of cash on hand and of the vouchers for expended 
funds, and a thorough inspection of the purposes of the expenditures. 
The officers of these institutions are appointed by the Governor and 
chosen by reason of their substantial character and fitness for the posi 
tion, and are thus free from the corrupting blight of politics. 

“(3.) The County Finances—lIn regard to the county treasuries, the 
first great need was found to be, as anticipated by the act, a simple and 
uniform system of accounts. These were found to be in the most dire 
confusion. The accounting officers were chosen every two years politic- 
ally, and with very little inquiry as to their qualifications for performing 
the duties of their offices. The system of bookkeeping (if system it could 
be called, which had none,) had been'introduced by each officer for him- 
self, either as imported by memory from the various States of the Union 
and nations of the globe, or as copied from other officers, imperfections 
included. The main item of the account, namely, the revenues derived 
from taxation, appeared upon the books but three times a year, and then 
at irregular intervals and with no details by means of which its accuracy 
could be proven or ascertained. In most of the counties no off-setting 
account of the cash appeared. The different funds for which taxes were 
levied or money received were simply credited with their collections, and 
the sum of all the balances of these accounts was the only method of 
indicating the amount of money which should be in the treasury. The 
treasurer had, therefore, no clue to his own accountability except (per- 
haps) at the three tax settlements of the year, when all the accounts had 
received their total credits. With no experience or facility in handling 
money it is easy to predict that these irregular balancings were by no 
means satisfactory. If the cash proved to be ‘over’ the excess must 
belong to the treasurer ; if ‘short, the error must be in the account, and 
it was easy to correct an account that preserved no details and was not 
subject to supervision. Many a well-meaning officer, Wo would gladly 
have done better had he known how, became helplessly entangled in his 
own figures, and was led on to worse things. Thefew who were intention- 
ally fraudulent had a wide open door before them. Favoritism was 
universally practiced. Obligations of a friendly, political or financial 
nature were repaid from the treasury, by immunity in the payment of 
taxes, either as to time or in amount, by influence in the auditing of 
claims of a doubtful character, or by a loan of the public funds. Thus 
the taxpayer was plucked on every hand, and when the day of reckoning 
came the official bond on which the public relied was found, in form and 
execution as well as in security, to be a rope of sand. 

“ Were you able to imagine the condition of the national banks; were 
their officers nominated by political strikers and chosen for thirty years 
in the prevailing methods at elections held biennially ; were there no 
consistent code of banking laws, but only a patch-work of incoherent 
shreds, put together without reference to each other, at odd times dur- 
ing all this period ; and were there no provision by means of which the 
public could become acquainted with what was going on, you would 
have a picture not far different from the one attempted to be presented. 

“ The first duty of the Examiner under the act was to order and enforce 
a correct and uniform system of accounting, with a suitable check upon 
the mutual action of auditors and treasurers, insuring a thorough super- 
vision and safety of the public funds. The ordering of such a system was 
promptly performed, and the enforcement ofit is also at length in a large 
measure accomplished, the delays being such as must naturally be ex- 
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pected under a politically elective system, and one subject to constant 
changes in the officers. 

“Great progress has been made also in the repeal of conflicting laws, 
or in their amendment, so as to bring them into harmony with the pur- 
poses of the Examiner act. To those of you, however, who have had to 
deal with the legislative branch of government, it will occasion no sur- 
prise to learn that the main difficulty in carrying out this reform ordered 
by the Legislature itself, lies in its own action, or more properly in its 
inaction. 

“ The very structure of the laws providing for the collection of the 
taxes and other revenues of the State, gives the control both of the 
money collected and of the original data from which it is collected into 
the hands of the County Treasurer. The County Auditor is indeed nom- 
inally the county’s bookkeeper, but so far as the accounts are concerned 
he is not an independent or even a co-ordinate officer. He must receive 
the data for measuringthe Treasurer’s accountability from the Treasurer 
himself, and is not compelled by law to audit the Treasurer’s figures. 
Each Legislature for several years has been made fully acquainted with 
this radical defect in the existing legislation; ample measures for its 
remedy have been introduced ; three successive Governors have strongly 
recommended the passage of such a measure; every committee before 
whom it has been argued has recommended it to pass, and each time it 
has been defeated, not in open and manly debate, but by dilatory tactics. 
The nominal objection to the measure is the increased expense of the 
amended methods, as though anything can be more expensive than the 
disposition of trust funds in the hands ofa single officer and without 
check upon them. The real opposition is, however, well known to be 
the dependence of legislators upon the county officers for political sup- 
port and advancement. Party politics is everywhere the bane of safe 
legislation. We need a civil service reform that shall reach far below 
the presidential appointees. 

“ Progress in@§™many other directions cannot be more than mentioned 
here, as in cleansing the treasuries of a vast amount of extraneous matters, 
providing safe depositories for the funds on hand, preparing printed 
forms for the official bonds of all officers and providing for their submis- 
sion to the Attorney-General for his approval or disapproval in writing 
as to their legal form and execution, and in many ways creating a public 
sentiment which should demand a great improvement in the personnel 
of the service, and the administration of its duties. 


POWERS UNDER THE EXAMINER ACT. 


“I may, perhaps, be expected to allude to the facilities furnished the 
Examiner under the act, and the authority granted him and others for 
enforcing its provisions. As has been seen, he has full authority to ex- 
pose false or erroneous systems of accounting, and to prescribe and 
enforce correct ones, to reduce all systems to uniformity whenever 
practicable, and to provide every check and safeguard necessary for the 
control and protection of the public funds. 

“He can call for verified statements and trial balance sheets from 
county officers as often as he may deem necessary. As the Superintend- 
ent of Banks he is required to call for statements of condition of the 
banks not less than four times each year, and on a past day by him 
specified, and as Examiner he may call for special reports at any time. 

“ He has full power and authority to examine books and all documents 
pertaining to the duties of the various officers, to issue subpoenas and 
examine under oath all trustees, officers, managers, employes, agents or 
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other persons in control of or doing business with any of the above 
institutions or corporations. He has supervision of all official bonds of 
State and county officers, with power to reject or approve any or all the 
sureties thereon. 

“ The assistance of the Attorney-General is provided in case of refusal 
or neglect to obey instructions, and for the enforcement of the laws. 
The Examiner is to report to the Governor forthwith as to the condition 
of the moneyed corporations, together with his suggestions or recommend- 
ations, and in regard to any failure of duty by the financial officers, as 
often as the public interests may require. The Governor may in his 
discretion cause any of the Examiner’s reports to be published. Plenary 
power is also conferred upon the Governor to suspend, and on trial, if 
demanded, to remove from office any derelict county officer so reported 
to him. 

EXAMINERS IN OTHER STATES. 

“Inquiry has been made as to the existence of an officer of this charac- 
ter in other States, and as to the adaptability of the provisions here set 
forth to other localities. Other States have more or less ample provi- 
sions for the examination of State and savings banks, and some, notably 
in New England, for the supervision of their public institutions. The 
Legislature of Dakota passed an act during the present year substantially 
in accord with our own, but providing for two Examiners, thus anticipat- 
ing the possible action of Congress in admitting the Territory as a 
divided State. I know of no other State which extends its supervision 
over county officers, although vigorous inquiry has been made as to the 
working of our law by many others as widely separated as Massachusetts, 
Montana and New Mexico. In several of the Legislatures acts of this 
character have been introduced. They have always met with strenuous 
Opposition, as was the case in our own State, where the measure was 
finally carried by a majority of but a single vote. 

“Its methods are especially applicable to States in which, like Minne- 
sota and others, the entire revenues for State, county, town and school 
purposes pass through the county treasuries. Even in our young State 
the amount collected annually for these objects already reaches the sum 
of $9,000,000, and is increasing at the rate of from one-half to three-fourths 
of a million dollars per year. The officers who act as the receivers and 
disbursers of these funds are not chosen by reason of their business 
experience, they are subject to the constant mutations of party strife; 
they have not the benefit of the control or direction of boards of men 
noted for their sagacious business methods. Without supervision they 
are subject to unusual temptations. Competent and law-abiding officers 
are not restive under examination, but rather court it for the honor of 
the service in which they are engaged. With all our criticisms of our 
public servents there are very many officers of this class. The large pro- 
portion are at least well-meaning. The wilfully and intentionally fraud- 
ulent are but few. For the vindication of the faithful, the instruction 
and encouragement of the well-disposed, and for bringing to condign 
punishment the designedly bad, this new branch of the public service has 
been found to be greatly useful and worthy of recommendation.” 
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BANKING IN CALIFORNIA. 

More banks were incorporated in California in the last fiscal year than 
for any previous twelve months. Sixteen State and ten national banks 
came into existence in this State during the year ending June 30, 1887. 
Most of these were in the southern counties, and many of them were 
organized in whole or in part by people who have recently become resi- 
dents of the State. The number of national banks was nearly doubled. 
This is the favorite system with Eastern people, and shows their presence 
here more distinctly than any other feature. Old Californians appear to 
be satisfied with hard money banks, the only kind authorized by the 
State Constitution. The first national bank did not get a foothold here 
until 1868, and but few were organized here prior to 1880. Most of 
those now in existence are the outcome of the past five years. 

The twenty-six State and national banks added in the last fiscal year 
have brought into active existence much new capital, most of which has 
been transferred from the East. The new banks have in no instance 
been built up at the expense of the old ones. 

The Comptroller’s call for June 3, 1886, showed eighteen national banks 
in California, while the call for May 13, 1887, showed twenty-eight 





banks. The ten new banks have added $1,750,000 to the corporate bank 
capital of the State, as follows: 

Capital. 
Crocker-Woolworth National, San Francisco............. $1,000,000 
California National, San Francisco............cceceeceees 200,000 
Southern California National, Los Angeles.............. 100,000 
Pee DeeeOe, PGRN. « cccccccvcdesvccccecescece 50,000 
ncn cee cendeeeeedteresecesees 50,000 
en .+ Keb Wiebe Skewedebesneaeeces 50,000 
First National, San Bernardino.......... eeTTeeTTTTTi Tt 100,000 
i a ae ie a ae es hee 50,000 
Santa Rosa National, Santa Rosa........... ... peeeeoess 100,000 
oo re 50,000 
New National Bank capital.................. *.... $1,750,000 


In addition, eight national banks organized previous to July 1, 1886, 
increased their capital $575,000, making a net addition of $2,325,000 to 
national bank capital in California in the last fiscal year. During the 
same interval the resources of these banks were increased $12,000,000, the 
deposits were increased over $9,000,000, and the amount of specie on 
hand was increased to the extent of $2,265,000. 

The sixteen new State incorporated banks added in the last fiscal 
year were as follows, with the amount of paid up capital for July 1, 1887: 








Capital, 

CT CTT eT ee TT CeCe PTT TCT TTT eee $40,000 
Santa Barbara Savings Bank, Santa Barbara.............. 26, 300 
Pasadena Savings Bank, Pasadena............. roeeaeeeee 100,000 
CE Ce incncagddsesdecedseesscescesecene 23,350 
Bank of Central California, Fresmo..........c0000 cscccece 90,000 
i i PL. sc ccocceceeveseedeeseesoesees 20,000 
EE ee ee 10,000 
East San Bernardino Valley Bank, Lugonia............... 20,0CO0 
EE re rr 40,000 
rr a a sd eee n CANES NOS CONENGS 66 25,000 
Ne i eee eda eeNe CNN Senos eee’ 25,000 
IE EEE TOP OTT TOT T TT TP PCE TET eT Te 6,200 
I EPO OE nee 12,500 
Sather Banking Company, San Francisco.................. 750,000 
an ce teas CekREECS SOC ORSER46EE4SS 12,500 
COGN Gree, SO BONES... cccccs ose os c0scnccesece 100,000 
Se FD I GI icc cccccccecccccccccess cosodl $1,300,850 
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The Crocker-Woolworth National, of San Francisco, was previously 
known as the private bank of Crocker, Woolworth & Co. The private 
bank of Sather & Co., which had been in existence here since 1850, was, 
on account of the death of its senior member, Peder Sather, incorpo- 
rated into the Sather Banking Company last March. The California 
National, of San Francisco, was organized by a former employe of,the 
First National, who received the cashiership as his reward. 

The distribution of the new incorporated bank capital added to the 
State in the last fiscal year may be apportioned as follows: 





De Ps acto scendueesootesedennscnseeonseens $1,950,000 
i Sr, dscns edesdieseneseeenene wens 315,000 
ee Oe Ge PU i's cv cecccconccsccccecwcsensenses 1,360,850 

ee sain se 464acatnasnscnsscotene 0400800 $3,625,850 


In the case of $1,750,000 of the increase represented by two ot the 
new incorporated banks, it was simply a transfer of private bank capital 
to incorporate bank capital, and therefore not really an addition. This 
reduces the net addition to $1,875,850, of which $1,360,850 was in the 
counties south of San Francisco, chiefly San Diego, San Bernardino and 
Los Angeles counties. This will give an idea of the extent of the bank 
boom there. 

The increase in the resources of the State incorporated banks and the 
five branches of foreign banks since July 1, 1880, has been as follows: 


Fuly i. Banks. Commercial. Savings. Total. 

1880.... 78 $65,473,400 $54,102, 100 $1 19,575,500 
1881.... 75 66,867,300 56,012, 100 122,879,400 
1882.... 78 70,960, 300 59,383,300 130, 343,600 
1883.... 84 77,541,000 62,503, 100 140,044,100 
1884.... g2 84,131,900 65,749,800 149,874,700 
1885.... 94 753585300 65,873, 100 141,458,400 
1886.... 96 84,1.34,700 69,985,300 154,120,000 
1887.... 112 TOL, 304,700 79,584,000 178,949,300 


With a single exception, as will be noticed, there has been a steady 
increase in the resources of these banks. The returns for July 1, 1885, 
show a decrease of $8,400,000 as compared with July 1, 1884. This was 
due to the withdrawal of James G. Fair from the Nevada Bank in 1885. 
Mr. Fair was a third owner. In consequence of this withdrawal the 
resources of that bank for that year were decreased $8,794,300. Thus 
the arrest from a steady expansion in bank resources in this State was 
due to a purely local cause of an individual character, which in no way 
reflects on the steady prosperity which has attended the banks here for 
the past seven years. The gain in aggregate resources for this interval 
has been over $59,000,000. The gain has been coupled with the increase 
of thirty-four banks. 

The last Legislature increased the salaries of the three Bank Commis- 
sioners from $3,000 to $3,600 per annum, and placed the private banks of 
the State under their supervisory control to the extent of compelling 
these banks to make semi-annual reports to the Commissioners. It had 
never been known just how many private banks there were in the State. 
Homan’s Directory gave the number at forty-five. These parties were 
informed of the action of the Legislature, and about thirty forwarded 
statements of condition for July 1, 1887. The remainder replied that 
they were not bankers. In order to make their forthcoming report as 
complete as possible, the Commissioners solicited special statements for 

uly 1st from the twenty-eight national banks doing business in the 
tate. The officers of these banks courteously complied with the 
request. For the first time in the history of the State, complete official 
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reports of uniform date have been secured from all the banks. The 
Commissioners have furnished the writer access to these reports, and 
from them he has computed some facts of interest. The condition of 
these private and incorporated banks for July 1, 1887, was as follows: 





RESOURCES, 
SNE 6d cciccnese sees secce coewensecesceneeeecs $3,013,220 
ee I GO CRs ccc ccccccccesecrcccescnscous 3,937,870 
SD 6 oc ccacenseeedeoscodonses 23,726,031 
SO Cr CE ccvcessassedeccsscees sesesescesees 141,551,097 
NE EEE OSE LOTT TT eT TTT TT Tee TTT TTT 23,211,202 
Due from banks and agents........ ceceesesoeees coocecee 29,082,531 
Pt 4 ceckinchdesadeheeed 6obdnennsebe cewkes 5,727,026 
PPTL TT OTST TT TT TT TTT CTT $218,178,974 
LIABILITIES. 
EE OT OT OE EE ee T TTT $45,042,680 
Surplus and undivided profits... ..........sesccssceces 15,901,648 
ETT TT TTT TTT TTT TT ETT e 146,681,889 
nL... . 06s paeedenéGeuesessoceseeee 73535+390 
CUMIN COUUIIIINOE SEED once es cndeccccccccsccese 1,463, 
Ns + Cred. Hebe teKewses Snes ee ceeenteose sees 1,493, 502 
Pc tre itu negnesienebeseeedeeus $218,178,975 


It may be of interest to the convention to know how the aggregate 
resources are apportioned among the different classes of banks, as well 
as the capital, individual deposits and money on hand. These facts are 
set forth in the annexed statement: 


Class of Banks. No. Total Resources. Capital. Deposits. Money. 


State Commercial....... 88 $101,364,671 $31,061,934 $52,513,972 $15,579,208 
State SAVINGS... .ccccesss 24 77,584,603 4,216,377 70,077,893 1,944,883 
eke eet: maane ee 28 28,743,916 6,200,000 18,000, 784 4,091,636 
PD kaétnwed sekeetans 28 10,485,785 3,504, 309 6,089,240 1,545,395 











168 $218,178,975 $45,042,680 $146,681,889 $23,211,202 


The resources of the incorporated banks are $37,353,762 larger than 
reported twelve months before. During the same interval there was an 
addition of $5,026,867 to the paid up incorporated bank capital, and $28,- 
272,580 added to the individual deposits. These are marked gains. 

The United States census for 1880 gave California a population of 
864,686. A school census is taken annually, and through that means it 
is calculated that the population of California on the Ist of July, 1887, 
was 1,170,298, a gain of 305,612 in seven years, or over 35 percent. One- 
third of the net gain is put down to the credit of San Francisco. As 
there are 168 banks of all kinds in the State, it follows that there is a 
bank for ~~ 7,000 inhabitants. The banks, however, are not equally 
distributed. In eight or ten of the fifty-two counties of the State there 
is not a bank of any kind. San Francisco, with a population of 336,458, 
has 26 banks, or one to every 13,000 inhabitants. The next largest city 
in the State, which has had a phenomenal growth in the past five years, 
is Los Angeles. The population of Los Angeles county in 1880 was 
33,377. It is now estimated at 83,334, of which the city of Los Angeles 
is credited with about 75,000. Los Angeles county has 21 banks, or a 
bank to every 4,000 inhabitants. Either there are too many banks in 
Los Angeles county, or not enough in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The bank resources of California show an average of nearly $200 per 
capita. The individual deposits average $125 per capita, and the paid 
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up bank capital over $20 per capita. The money actually in the banks 
on the 1st of July was equal to $20 per capita. There was probably an 
average of $10 per capita outside of the banks. A State that can show 
$30 per Capita in actual money—mostly gold coin—is certainly in a good 
financial condition. The Mint Director reported the amount of gold and 
silver coin in the United States on the Ist of January, 1887, at $885,- 
051,854. Ona basis of a population of 60,000,000, this amount shows an 
average of less than $17 per capita, against $30 for California. The con- 
trast in the per capita of the counties of Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
relative to paid up bank capital, deposits and money on hand, will be 


seen in the annexed table: 
Capital, Deposits. Money. 
$7 


as PE, COP GRREIRs 00s ccccccccseccevesoeseces $294 $45 
Los Angeles MTT T TTT TT TTT TTC TTT Te 23 161 35 


Despite the rapid growth of banks in this State in the past fiscal year» 
several more have been added since July Ist, and there is apparently 
room for others. There are probably scores of good locations for banks 
in this State. Alameda county, with a population of 91,758, in which is 
situated the thriving city of Oakland, had only six banks on the Ist of 
July, with a paid up capital of $1,125,000, besides $5,664,473 in individual 
deposits, and $330,227 in money on hand. This is only one bank to 
every 15,000 in population. The adjoining county of Contra Costa, with 
a population of 14,500, extensive wheat warehouse system, smelting 
works and other manufactures, has only one bank. The central and 
northern counties of the State have yet to experience a boom in the 
organization of banks. When this work is once under way, it promises 
to be even more noteworthy than the experience in the southern coun- 
ties. 

The banks of California, as a rule, arewisely managed. There has been 
no serious trouble here for the past ten years. The last failure was the 
little bank at Bodie, at the close of 1885. The Bank Commissioners 
make an examination of every incorporated State bank at least once 
every year. Inaddition, the banks are required to report their condition 
on the Ist of January and the Ist of July. The last fiscal year was one 
of great prosperity to these institutions. Stockholders received yood 
dividends on their shares, and depositors in the savings banks good 
interest on their deposits. 

The hard money system appears to work well in this State. Though 
there are twenty-eight national banks, their circulation is only $1,463,- 
800, and bank notes are rarely seen. They are probably as scarce here, 
in proportion to population, as $20 gold pieces are in the Eastern States, 
Our people would like a paper currency redeemable in coin at the Sub- 
Treasury in San Francisco. When Congress guarantees to give us that 
kind of paper money as needed, our bankers will generally handle paper 
instead of coin.—Pafper read at the last Bankers’ Convention, by Benjamin 


C. Wright. 
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THE GROWTH OF CORPORATE BUSINESS. 


That much of the business of the country formerly transacted by 
single individuals or partnerships is rapidly going to a corporate basis 
is a striking and suggestive fact. It is not surprising that large enter- 
prises, such as railroads, steamships, telegraphs, and, generally speaking, 
all kinds of business which require an expensive plant and large amounts 
of capital, should be conducted by incorporated companies with capital 
stock. No one individual or firm could or would furnish capital suffic- 
ient to carry on these colossal undertakings of themselves. Without 
the expedient of incorporation, the most useful and beneficial schemes 
would fall to the ground. What the capital of a few men cannot 
accomplish the accumulated earnings of hundreds and thousands can 
accomplish. A great deal is said about the oppression of corporations, 
and the word is in many minds synonymous with odious monopoly. 
This may be true of some classes of corporations, and more especially 
of those which are engaged in the business of transportation; but a cor- 
poration is far from being an evil thing in itself. On the contrary, a 
legitimate corporation, properly managed, is an instrument which is 
often indispensable in working out valuable results. But the growth of 
corporations during the last 20 years has been something phenomenal. 
The law has extended the branches of business which may be incorpo- 
rated until at the present time scarcely any is excepted or denied the 
privilege. The smallest enterprises, those needing but little capital, are 
incorporated every day. Partnerships are thus transformed where there 
would seem to be no necessity for the change. Every valuable invention 
gives rise to a “company,” and individuals are swallowed up and lost in 
the corporations which they organize. 

What are the peculiar advantages which tempt business men to this 
method of transacting their affairs ? for there can be no doubt that the 
system is becoming more and more popular. In the first place there is 
the feature of limited liability for debts. An individual does not risk 
his private fortune by carrying on business in this way. Men who are 
not willing to risk everything as partners are at the same time perfectly 
willing to take their chances of success with limited amounts. Then, 
again, the system of capital stock enables the incorporators to raise 
money in cases where otherwise they could not by the sale of stock. Indeed 
in many instances companies have been organized for no other purpose 
than to sell stock to unwarv investors for the profit of the organizers 
alone. But whatever may be the advantages and merits of incorpor- 
ation, it has many defects and is peculiarly prone to abuse. The absence 
of individual responsibility frequently leads to disregard for the rights of 
others, and it is notorious that corporations do what a single man or a 
firm of partners would not dare to attempt. The feature of limited lia- 
bility, unless the corporation has large resources, has had the effect 
oftentimes of diminishing the confidence which would otherwise be felt 
in the financial responsibility of the company, and in this way tends to 
limit credits readily accorded to a firm. Gilt-edged security is demand- 
ed on loans and advances, and the company itself is thus hampered by 
the rule which seems to have been devised exclusively for the protection 
of the stockholders. Moreover, the powers of a company are limited by 
its charter and the validity of its acts depends upon the authority thus 
conferred upon it. 
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It is difficult often to say whether the obligations and debts of a com- 
pany contracted by its officers can be enforced against it, as those 
officers may have exceeded the powers given to them by the by-laws. 
Nothing is more frequent than repudiation by companies of notes, etc., 
given by its officers and the consequent litigation. The courts have 
held again and again that persons dealing with a corporation are bound 
and presumed to know its charter and by-laws, and to contract in re- 
lation to them. If there is any want of authority or any defect or irregu- 
larity in the proceedings the creditor may be restricted to his remedy 
against the individual officer alone. And it is well known that many 
small corporations, acting without legal advice, fall into serious errors 
and act in entire disregard or ignorance of the law. In fact, the method 
of doing business properly under incorporation is so complicated and so 
exposed to danger that the disadvantages would seem to outweigh the 
advantages in cases where the business could be carried on in any other 
way. 
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THE LAST FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH FINANCE. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, ] 


The situation in the spring of 1853 appeared favorable to large 
financial schemes. The peace of Europe had remained practically 
unbroken since 1815. The revenge of Waterloo, often threatened, had 
never arrived, and the fear of it had so passed away that not even the 
installation of another Napoleon in power in France provoked anxiety. 
We ourselves were unmistakably pacific. Free trade had been accepted 
as the forerunner, and had come to be regarded as the hostage, of 
peace. if Sir Robert Peel’s first motive had been simply the restoration 
of the national credit, he had amply succeeded, for the 3 per cents were 
above par. With peace assured, with an elastic revenue, and with the 
national credit firmly established, Mr. Gladstone was easily allured into 
submitting to the House of Commons a budget providing for the reduc- 
tion of interest on the national debt, a removal of the last of the evil 
excise duties, a further reduction and simplification of the tariff, an 
important advance towards the establishment of an identical system of 
taxation throughout the United Kingdom, the extension of duties on 
devolution by death to settled property, real and personal, and the 
extinction of the income tax. This last achievement, approached by 
steps, was to be consummated in 1860, when the expiration of the long 
annuities would facilitate the accomplishment of the full design. The 
scheme was large and generous; and if it be objected that a financial 
system minus the income tax would press too severely on the consuming 
masses, even though rectified by a succession duty producing as much 
as its creator anticipated, this is a criticism which could have been dealt 
with subsequently, had experience proved its force But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plans were baulked almost as soon as they were formulated. He 
did happily succeed in abolishing the excise on soap, in bringing nearer 
equality the spirit duties in the three kingdoms, in extending the 
income tax to Ireland, and in instituting the succession duty; but the 
interest on the national debt remained unreduced, and the income tax, 
instead of being continuously diminished in successive years until it 
vanished, was raised to unheard of rates, and, surviving 1860, has 
endured to this day. The truth is that what appeared to be the crown 
of a period of peace was the commencement of a period of war. In 
1853 began the movement which has made Europe an armed camp for a 
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generation. When not actually at war the nations have been watching 
and preparing for war. Military budgets have absorbed the energies of 
financiers, and the nations which have remained at peace have been 
drawn along the course of warlike expenditure. And in 1853 the United 
Kingdom was a principal in the first European struggle. It was Mr. 
Gladstone’s cruel fate to be called upon within a few months to demolish 
his own constructions. When the evil day came he struggled to jimit 
the duration of the derangement of the national finances at the cost of 
making it more severe. He laid down the counsel of perfection that 
the expenditure upon war should be defrayed as incurred out of the 
supplies of each year. It is indisputable that warlike expenditure, save 
so far as it is met by loans from outsiders, is withdrawn from the exist- 
ing wealth of the belligerent nation; and if each taxpayer could be got 
to contribute his share, the total drain would be no greater than when 
the total is borrowed, whilst there would be no collective debt to be 
borne by later generations. But there are classes of taxpayers who, 
though possessing the necessary wealth, would rather borrow than 
diminish what they profitably employ, while there are many more who, 
though rightly callled upon to contribute, have no assets beyond their 
natural energies, which they would be constrained to mortgage. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, in making a loan, borrows ex d/oc what 
these taxpayers should, but never could, borrow for themselves; and his 
financial administration is justified if he is sustained in the policy of 
compelling these thriftless units to repay within a reasonable period the 
loan so contracted. Mr. Gladstone himself left the exchequer before 
the necessity of borrowing was completely developed ; but he supported 
his successor, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in frankly followmg the 
previous practice, and he himself so far departed from his higher doc- 
trine as to anticipate the taxes of future years by the issue of exchequer 
bonds. 

The episode of the Crimean war was the first serious check of the 
financial progress which dated from the budget of Sir Robert Peel in 
1842. The national debt, exclusive of terminable annuities, had declined 
from £792,209,685 on pany 5, 1841, to £769,082,549 on April 5, 1854; 
but it rose to £808,108,722 by April 5, 1857; while a further addition of 
£,3,000,000 was involved in an increase of the terminable annuities. The 
income tax, which had been maintained at the uniform rate of 7d. from 
the time it was reimposed, was raised during the war to Is. 4d. in the 
pound. The reduction of the tea duty, which Mr. Gladstone had 
arranged in 1853 to proceed by steps, reaching 1s. the pound in 1856, 
was arrested and reversed, so that in 1856 it was 1s. gd. instead of Is. 
The coffee duty, the sugar duties, the malt duty, were all raised for war 
purposes, and occasion was taken to raise the spirit duties to a level 
from which they were not allowed to recede. One fact, however, of 
great significance must be noted in connection with the financial admin- 
istration of the Crimean war. No indirect tax which had been pre- 
viously abandoned was reimposed. Any suggestion to revive a tax, 
whether of excise or customs, was mentioned only to be rejected. There 
had been an addition made to the total of national indebtedness ; the 
tax on incomes. and the existing taxes on consumption, had been sharply 
increased, but there had been no recurrence to any discarded engine of 
finance—least of all to those taxes which, while offering some revenue 
to the exchequer, inflict 4 disproportionate amount of injury on taxpay- 
ers, commerce and industry. So it might be said that the war left no 
lasting effects on our financial system. The war taxes disappeared ; the 
question of debt was at a later date seriously grappled with; all became 
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as before, save that the military expenditure of the country has never 
recovered its old proportions. This may be matter of congratulation or 
regret. It may be that the experience of the Crimea revealed a danger- 
ous weakness which we have wisely abated ; or it may be that the new 
circumstances of Europe have compelled preparations which were not 
wanted in the earlier years of the reign. It is enough here to recognize 
the fact of that development of military and naval expenditure which, 
obtaining a greet start in the years 1854-57, has never since been 
arrested. We have never returned to the moderate scale of army and 
navy estimates which prevailed before the Crimean war, and it may now 
be admitted that it was inevitable that a higher level should be main- 
tained. These estimates had been rising before the peace was broken, 
and it is inconceivable that the experiences of war should have caused 
what would have been a reversal of a movement already in progress. 
But it may be questioned how far this inevitable increase of military 
expenditure should have been recognized and confessed at the time; 
and upon the answer to this doubtful question must depend our judg- 
ment of the conduct of the most eminent political persons of the day. 
Notice has been taken of Mr. Gladstone’s argument—it can scarcely be 
called more—at the inception of the Crimean war in favor of meeting 
the expenditure of war by increased taxation, and it has been shown 
how this excellent counsel was abandoned. Debt was created, but 
simultaneously with it taxes were imposed which would, within a defi- 
nite period, suffice to extinguish the additional debt. The establishment 
of a sinking fund, whatever its form, is nothing more than a solemn 
resolution on the part of the representatives of the nation to practice 
some degree of self-denial in the future, which resolution may be kept 
or broken, like the resolutions of separate mortals. At the commence- 
ment of 1857 the war had ceased, but war taxes were still legally in force, 
and the income tax in particular was by law leviable at the rate of Is. 4d. 
in the pound upto April 5, 1858. It had been provided that this rate 
should last for a year after the April 5 first following the ratification of 
peace, and the treaty of Paris was ratified on April 27, 1856. A month’s 
delay in the settlement of peace had fastened the higher rate on the 
nation for another year; but this was scarcely to be regretted by those 
who desired peace to make good the expenses of war. Some popular 
impatience was natural; it remained to be seen what statesmen would 
do. Inthe debate on the address, Mr. Disraeli gave notice that he 
would move resolutions against the continuance of war taxes in time of 
peace, and he would do this “as an impetus to salutary economy,” and 
as a declaration against England becoming “a great military nation.” 
Mr. Gladstone, also in opposition, held a similar view in favor of enforc- 
ing economy by cutting down income, and hankered also after that 
extinction of the income tax in 1860 which he had planned in 1853. 
When Sir George Lewis opened his budget ten days later, he proposed 
to meet his critics by reducing the income tax at once from Is. 4d. to 
7d., and by making small immediate reductions in the tea duty and the 
sugar duties, with successive reductions in the following years; and he 
argued that the engagements that had been made to repay the war debt 
necessarily required a rearrangement of Mr. Gladstone’s plans of 1853. 
But his proposals were contested. After a preliminary debate on Mr. 
Disraeli’s abstract resolution, in which he received Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 

ort, the latter, in committee on the budget resolutions, moved for a 
urther immediate reduction of the tea and sugar duties, and Mr. Disraeli 
for a reduction of the income tax to 5d.in the pound. These motions 
were unsuccessful; but the combined action of these statesmen had 
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modified Sir George Lewis’ budget in advance, and produced further 
fruit in the following year. Mr. Disraeli was then chancellor of the 
exchequer at the head of a minority in the House of Commons, and 
the outlook was unpromising. The estimates for the services, to which 
the new government had succeeded were not diminished; and if the 
arrangement for the repayment of the war debt was to be maintained, 
the contemplated further reduction of the income tax must be aban- 
doned, and some additional revenue sought from that or other sources. 
In this dilemma the government decided that the reduction of the income 
tax was a more sacred engagement than the repayment of war debt, and 
Mr. Gladstone, with the ultimate extinction of the tax in 1860 ever in 
his mind, supported the Conservatives against a vigorous argument of 
Sir George Lewis. The budget was otherwise noteworthy only because 
it equalized the spirit duties in Ireland with those in Great Britain, and 
thus established uniform taxation in the kingdom. 

The extinction of the income tax in 1860 must have seemed a dream 
to many in 1858. Mr. Gladstone himself, returning to the charge of the 
finances in 1859, had to propose no less addition than 8d. to the income 
tax for the first half of the financial year, making it 13d. in the pound 
for that half, to meet the very large addition to the army and navy 
estimates, due to the anxieties provided by the state of Europe; and 
when 1860 came the income tax was still wanted, aided though the 
exchequer was by the falling in of the long annuities, to enable that 
last great revision of the tariff to be effected which was consequent upon 
the commercial treaty with France. Instead of the long-contemplated 
extinction, the income tax, which had been 13d. in the pound in the first 
half and sd. in the second half of 1859, was raised to tod. for the year 
1860. 

With or without the treaty there was ample ground for retaining the 
income tax in 1860. Had no such contract been made with the Em- 
peror of the French, and apart from the question whether the income 
tax or some equivalent direct impost is not necessary to the justice of 
our financial system, the reasons which led Sir Robert Peel to renew 
the tax in 1845, if not those which led him to reimpose it in 1842, 
would have justified its maintenance in 1860. To get rid entirely 
of customs duties, such as those on silks, gloves, flowers, watches, 
and all manufactured articies; to set free the importation of such 
articles of food as butter, cheese, eggs; to reduce the articles in 
the tariff from 419 to 48, of which 15 only were significant factors, were 
further steps in the progress of liberation of commerce and of the removal 
of protective duties that were most advantageously secured by the 
retention of the income tax. If Sir Robert Peel was right in 1845, the 
apology of a treaty was not wanted in 1860. Even if attention is con- 
fined to the reduction of the wine duties, the sum levied by the income 
tax to enable this to be made is advantageously balanced. The fact that 
action, which might have been judiciously taken unilaterally, was made 
the consideration of a bipartite exchange, did without doubt double the 
immediate advantage, and the temptation to throw the transaction into 
the form of a treaty was enormous; but it must be recognized that this 
making the reduction or abolition of customs duties a matter of bargain 
has had prejudicial after-consequences in strengthening the delusion 
that protective duties are a source of gain, and their abolition a sacrifice. 
It would be too much to put down the recrudescence of protective ideas 
on the continent to this cause, but they have almost insensibly been 
instilled in the minds of men by the use of language and of forms of 
bargain and exchange having no meaning except as the expression of 
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protectionist principles. Happily we have not ceased in subsequent 
practice to falsify the attitude of negotiation assumed in reference to the 
French treaty; and, indeed, whilst we obtained a reduction of import 
duties upon our goods in France by the reduction or abolition of duties 
in our own tariffs, we refused to restrict these modifications to goods of 
French import, and extended them to the produce of all markets. Of 
the fifteen significant articles retained in the tariffs of 1860, six have 
since been entirely removed (three of them, sugar, corn,* and timber, 
being highly productive of revenue) without any attempt to make the 
removal of any one of them a means of producing corellative reductions 
in other countries. 

The financial year 1860-61 ended with a deficit, chiefly through the 
effect of a bad harvest; and the year 1861-62 had the same unpleasant 
experience, too large reductions of taxation having been made upon too 
sanguine estimates of revenue; but with the next year began a period of 
financial prosperity, which, despite a severe commercial crisis in 1866, 
may be said to have continued up to 1874, or even through that year. 
It is not intended to dwell upon the incidents of each successive twelve- 
month, but the budget of 1866 demands attention on account of the 
serious effort Mr. Gladstone then made to deal with the national debt. 
The years tha: had passed since Sir Robert Peel began his fiscal reforms 
had left this permanent burden but slightly reduced. The period before 
the Crimean war had closed with a sensible diminution of the total, but 
that war had undone all that had been effected, and we have seen how 
the resolution to pay off the addition contracted under its pressure had 
melted away. It seems as if the temptation to purchase popularity by 
reducing taxation must always prevail. Thus the tea duties had been 
brought down to Is. in 1863, and Mr. Gladstone then spoke of this 
reduced rate as one that would be maintained; but in 1865, on the eve 
of a general election, the rate was again brought down to 6d. in the 
pound, while the income tax was reduced to 4d. But in the year 1866, 
Mr. Jevons published a remarkable book, “The Coal Question,” in 
which he pointed out that the progressive increase in the extraction and 
consumption of our coal could not be maintained, and that as our 
superiority in respect of the cheapness and accessibility of this spring of 
power declined, the development of our national prosperity must be 
arrested ; and, unless men were wise in time, dangerous embarrassments 
might arise between swollen needs and attenuated resources. The 
book fell into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. His receptive and impressionable 
intellect was strongly affected by it, and in his budget of 1866 he pro- 
posed to the House of Commons to make use of our time of prosperity 
to pay off as much debt as possible, so that in respect of it the national 
energies of the future might not be unduly handicapped. Mr. Jevons’ 
position has often been derided by critics whose language proves that 
they have not understood it, and many suppose that his warnings have 
been discredited by the falsification of prophecies they attribute to him 
which he never uttered. His wisdom received a sharp practical illustra- 
tion in 1873, and, if the evidence of its truth has not since been so acute, 
it has been abiding. Mr. Gladstone carried Parliament with him in his 
main proposal, though he had to drop part of his machinery. His 
plan, stripped of all disguises, was nothing more than this—to apply to 
the service of the debt asum exceeding what was required to pay the 


* Corn had remained, undér Sir Robert Peel’s Act, liable to a duty of 1s. the quarter, 
which he regarded as nominal and retained for registration purposes; but the tax produced 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling when Mr. Lowe abolished it in 1869, and it undoubtedly con- 
tributed a still larger bonus for the production of corn in the United Kingdom. 
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annual interest on its capital, and with this excess and its accumulations 
to purchase and extinguish capital up to a fixed date—in this case 1885. 
This is no more than the principle of every sinking fund, but the merit 
of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal lay in the thoroughness of the disguise in 
which it was wrapped. It was thought at the time that he had suc- 
ceeded in clouding it from himself; and, indeed, the gravity of the 
respect he paid to his own machinery supported this suspicion.* <A few 
years later, Sir Stafford Northcote, when chancellor of the exchequer, 
following up Mr. Gladstone’s desire to promote a reduction of debt, 
needlessly varied the form of procedure; and a strenuous debate arose, 
remarkable because both sides shirked the true test of relative merit, 
viz., which plan best concealed from the ordinary politician, and best 
prevented the ordinary politician from explaining to the ordinary 
elector, that a large and increasing sum was annually applied to the 
redemption of debt which might at any moment be shifted to the 
reduction of taxation. Judged by this criterion, Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
was incomparably superior—its excellence, as we have said, going so far 
that perhaps it shrouded the truth from himself; and it was not, indeed, 
until many years later that the mask was removed from the real charac- 
ter of the operation.t The disguise was so well maintained that the 
State was for two or three years paying off debts through one agency 
and contracting it anew through another, without the nation being con- 
scious of the process. 

Mr. Gladstone obtained, as has been said, the assent of Parliament to 
his proposal, to which Mr. Disraeli made an addition on precisely the 
same lines in 1867; but the period of prosperity of which we have 
spoken enabled these efforts for the reduction of debt to be made con- 
currently with reductions of taxation. 

Mr. Lowe was the most fortunate of finance ministers, and if the 
“leaps and bounds” of industry and commerce during his tenure of 
office as chancellor of the exchequer raised some foreboding of reaction 
in the minds of forelookers, he was spared the necessity of meeting the 
ebb. He began his financial administration with a coup of dazzling suc- 
cess. He reformed and simplified the assessed taxes, and took occasion 
of this change to call for their collection and that of the income tax—in 
short, the direct taxes—in the quarter January to March, and by this 
acceleration of payment provided himself at once with a surplus. The 
following years produced more legitimate surpluses through largely 
increased consumption of dutiable commodities, especially of beer and 
Spirits ; but an increase of expenditure may always outrun an increase 
of income, and the army estimates of 1871, being much swollen through 
the influence of the Franco-German war, compelled Mr. Lowe to antici- 
pate and provide for a deficiency. What followed is worth attention as 
illustrating the ordinary limits of financial action. Indirect taxes had 
been repealed and reduced until they had become very few in number 

* It may be as well to explain the machinery. The State owesa capital of (say) £750,000,- 
ooo, on which, through department A. it pays an annual interest of £22,500,000 But the 
State, as banker of the savings bank and the post-office, holds in department B (say) 
£50,000,000 stock, part of £750 000,000, on which department A pays department B annually 
£1,500,000 interest Department A says to department B, ‘Instead of paying you £1,500,000 
torever, we will pay you £2,500.000 for a sufficient number of years to insure you the same 
capital at the end of it” Department B agrees, and during this period of years department 
A pays annually in respect of debt £23,500,000, while departinent B invests in the first 

ear £ 1,000,000, and increasing sums in each successive year, so that at the end of the term it 
is reinstated in the possession of £ 50,000,000 of stock purchased from other holders. It will be 
seen that, puiting aside the solemnity of formal interdepartmental action, made more solemn 
because expressed in an Act of Parliament, the State has simply decided, and can at any time 
revoke, vary, or suspend its decision, to put aside a sinking fund, beginning at £1,000,0co, for 


a defined number of years for the redemption of £ 50,000,000 ot debt. 
+t See Post, p. 352. 
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though affluent in produce, and no attempt had been made to impose a 
new indirect tax or (except in respect of spirits) to increase an existing 
tax since the Crimean war. Successive chancellors had been tempted 
to meet emergent necessities by additional pence in the income tax, so 
that any fresh adventure involved a call on a limited class of citizens. 
Mr. Lowe courageously tried to depart from this practice by the intro- 
duction of a new tax on matches; but the developed opinion of the 
time was too strong for him, and the proposal was abandoned, along 
with others* which might perhaps have been adopted had they stood 
alone, and the ambitious chancellor had to fall back upon the simple policy 
of his predecessors—twopence more in the income tax. This was the 
only check in Mr. Lowe’s good fortune. Surpluses allowed reductions, 
and reductions were followed by surpluses, and when Mr. Gladstone 
resigned in deference to the adverse verdict of the general election of 
February, 1874, the surplus to be dealt with by the incoming chancellor 
of the exchequer was no less than £6,000,000.—L. H/. Courtney in Ward's 
Fifty Years of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


GERMAN BANK EARNINGS. 


Some interesting statistics, compiled from official sources, have been 
published respecting the business of German banks during the four years 
1883 to 1886 inclusive. The returns relate to 144 institutions having in 
1883 an aggregate capital of £62,890,000., and at the end of last year a 
capital of £64,575,000. The reserves of these banks increased from 
£8,756,000 in 1883, to £9,585,c00 in 1886, the percentage in relation to 
the aggregate capital being 13.9 in the former year and 14.9 in the latter. 
The average dividend varied from 6.76 per cent. in 1883 to 6.27 per cent. 
in 1886, and as the averages for 1885 and 1884 were 6.32 and 6.74 per 
cent., a regular falling off is shown. The dividends paid absorbed /4,- 
234,000 in 1883, £ 4,295,000 in 1884, £ 4,063,000 in 1885, and £3,977,000 in the 
year 1886. A comparison between the Imperial Bank (Reichsbank) and 
the private banks shows that while the dividends of the Imperial Bank 
from 1883 to 1886 were 6.25, 6.25, 6.24, and 5.29 per cent. respectively, the 
average dividends of the private banks were 5.71, 5.35, 5.31, and 4.11 per 
cent. Thus the dividend of the Reichsbank fell 0.96 per cent. during 
four years, and the average dividend of private banks no less than 1.60 
per cent. The deposit of the Reichsbank increased from £10,508,000 in 
1883 to £14,513,000 last year, while those of the private banks increased 
only from £2,701,000 to £2,858,000, the total increase being from £13,209,- 
000 to £17,371,000. Though the statistics show that the banking busi- 
ness of Germany has vastly increased, they at the same time make it 
clear that it is becoming less profitable. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF EUROPE. 


Gen. Strelbitski, who was selected by the International Statistical 
Congress held at The Hague to prepare a report upon the area and num- 
ber of inhabitants in the different countries of Europe, has completed 
his labors, the gist of them being that the total area of Europe is 6,233,- 
060 square miles, of which 3,423,185 square miles belong to Russia, 


* Proposals to make the income tax move by percentages instead of by jumps of pence in 
the pound, and to alter the rates of legacy and succession duties. 
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391,000 to Austria-Hungary, 338,000 to Germany, 333,435 to France, 312,- 
810 to Spain, 281,615 to felon, 203,375 to Norway, 196,615 to Great 
Britain and Ireland, 180,310 to Italy, 163,350 to Turkey in Europe and 
Bosnia, 88,810 to Denmark, 82,125 to Roumania, 55,690 to Portugal, 4o,- 
435 to Greece, 30,375 to Servia, 25,875 to Switzerland, 20,625 to Holland, 
and 18,430 to Belgium. The Russian Empire in Europe alone covers 
more than half of the whole Continent, embracing the Kingdom of Poland, 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, and part of the Caucasus. Russia also 
stands far in advance of all the other nations in respect to her population, 
which is given by Gen. Strelbitski at 93,000,000, the countries which come 
next being the German Empire (47,200,000), Austria-Hungary (39,900,- 
000), France (38,300,000), Great Britain and Ireland (37,200,000), Italy, 
(30,000,000), Spain (16,900,000), Switzerland (7,000,000), Belgium (5,850,- 
000), Roumania (5,400,000), Turkey in Europe (4,900,000), Sweden, 
(4,700,000), Holland and Portugal (4,400,000 each), Denmark (2,190,000), 
Servia (2,000,000), and Norway (1,960,000). The density of the population 
is very different, for while Belgium has 201 inhabitants to the square 
kilometer (5% of a mile), Holland 133, Great Britain and Ireland 119, 
Italy 105, the German Empire 86, Switzerland 71, and Austria-Hungary 
59, Spain has only 35, Turkey 27, Russia 17, Denmark 15, and Norway 6. 
But the population of Russia is increasing at the rate of 1,250,000 a year, 
and in half a century it will, at this rate, exceed 150,000,000,—Lonudon 
Times. 





THE CAUSE AND CURE OF POVERTY. 


The most remarkable thing about the prevailing interest in the progress 
of the working classes is its extent and comprehensiveness. It pervades 
all portions of society and investigates every conceivable means of social 
improvement and reform. It is the subject of conversation in drawing- 
rooms and public places, at the factory gate, and in the business office. 
It engages the thought of the student and the anxious attention of the 
man of affairs. The Church and State are appealed to to aid in extend- 
ing some of the blessings of civilization to those who have borne most of 
its burdens. Socialism has an active propaganda. The working classes 
are aroused to political action looking to legislation in their own behalf. 
Anti-poverty societies are formed. The organization of labor is encour- 
aged and goes rapidly forward. Employers experiment with profit 
sharing and workingmen with codperation. Educational policy assumes 
new forms with reference to the industrial and moral needs of the time. 
An interest so large and genuine is the best assurance that the progress 
of the working population in those things that give worth and dig- 
nity to life has only now begun. The great variety of methods of 
amelioration that are proposed is the best assurance that neither the 
State nor any considerable portion of society will be irretrievably com- 
mitted to any cranky or utopian scheme. Free discussion will bring out 
what real merit there is in every scheme and expose its errors.-- Work 
and Wages. 

A NEW INDUSTRY. 


Almost simultaneously with the announcement of the _ successful 
manufacture of sorghum sugar at Fort Scott, Kan., by means of the 
new diffusion process, we are assured that Claus Spreckels, the sugar 
potentate of California and the Sandwich Islands, will undertake the 
production of beet sugar in this country. He has but recently return- 
ed from Germany, where he went to inspect the beet sugar mills, and he 
asserts that with the machinery and processes used in Germany adopted 
in California, beet sugar can be made there as good and cheap as any- 
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where in Europe. He will, therefore, embark in the business at once, 
So it appears, after all, that this country is not to be perpetually in- 
debted to foreign production for the greater part of its supply of sugar. 
For years, though, it has looked that way. Consumption of the article has 
increased until it now amounts to 3,000,000,000 pounds a year, of which 
quantity only a tenth is produced at home, chiefly in Louisiana. The 
average cost in foreign countries last year of the other nine-tenths was 
2.84 cents per pound, with a duty collected thereon of 2 cents per pound, 
yielding the government a revenue of over $50,000,000 on one of the 
necessaries of the family table. To make an unpromising matter still 
worse, the course of home industry has not given assurance that the 
enormous tax paid by consumers has promoted its growth, although it 
has certainly prevented the Louisiana sugar plantations from falling into 
decay. As early as 1853 Louisiana produced vastly more sugar than last 
year ; and in 1883, also, it produced more.—Age of Steed. 


A NEW BUSINESS INVENTION, 


Professor Elisha Gray, of telephone fame, is perfecting an invention 
which promises great results. The “telautograph” is the name by 
which the instrument will be known. By means of it a fac szmzle of a 
written message can be sent to any distance, the exact copy being repro- 
duced at the other end of the line at the moment of its sending. Orders 
for the sale of stocks, or checks and drafts can be sent also. The elec- 
tric current, of course, is an important factor in the invention, but the 
chief feature is the plate or instrument on which the writing is done. 
No particular kind of pen or pencil has to be used; in fact, a sharp- 
pointed instrument of any kind, or even a piece of wood will answer the 
purpose. The paper on which the writing is done, and the autograph 
reproduced, does not have to be prepared, for in the first instance it is 
the pressure on the plate which gives the impulse to the machine, while 
the reproduction is brought about by a tracing point, which may be a 
properly-inked pen, or even an ordinary lead pencil, attached to a mov- 
able arm in the receiving machine at the other end of the line. A num- 
ber of experiments with the machine have been made at Highland Park, 
Chicago, where Prof. Gray’s laboratory is, all of them of the most satis- 
factory character. Prof. Gray is inclined to think the machine will be 
required in all cases where absolute accuracy in the delivery and filling 
of an order is required, and that it will eventually supersede the present 
system of telegraphic communication; in fact, that an operator will 
simply transcribe a message, and, while in the act of so doing, will wire 
it to any point on the continent, the reproduction to the other point 
always being a fac s¢mz/e of the writing of the person at the machine. 


SUGAR FROM COAL TAR. 

A recent discovery, which may be destined to be extremely useful in 
commercial enterprise, is now being extensively experimented upon, 
The matter has received more notice in Boston than in any other city in 
this country although Germany has given 't the most attention. The 
invention is known as saccharine. There is likely to be a confusion be- 
tween this article and others as this name is equally applicable to a 
chemical derivative of sugar. The new discovery is the product of coal 
tar and is several times sweeter than sugar. As saccharine can be manu- 
factured in large quantities at prices low enough to compete with sugar, 
it is expected that the new discovery will rapidly develop to a com- 
mercial basis. The discovery was made by Professor Constantine 
Fahlberg of New York. Although it was made some years ago it has not 
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been experimented on to any great extent until recently. A short time 
ago some German capitalists took up the subject from a commercial, 
rather than a chemical, standpoint and built a large factory for the manu- 
facture of saccharine. Professor Fahlberg has had charge of the works 
and a shipment of this article is expected in Boston any time within a 
month. There is at present only a sample lot in America which is held 
by a leading Boston drug firm. When the facilities for extensive manu- 
facture are completed like the factory in Germany, it is calculated that 
the goods can be laid down for about three cents per pound which is 
about half the price of cane sugar. The discovery was entirely an acci- 
dent. Professor Fahlberg was experimenting upon tuluol which is the 
distilled product of coal tar with the intention of increasing the strength 
of certain aniline dyes. Certain phenomena hitherto unnoticed attracted 
his attention. After carefully repeating the conditions he found from 
evident deductions that enough saccharine matter could be reduced to 
make a profitable and useful addition to the list of sugars. His opinion 
has been confirmed by those who have been enabled to examine the 
matter. 


THE STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


The assessed wealth of the State of Nebraska, as shown by a recent 
report, amounts in round numbers to $160,000,000, which is an increase 
of more than $16,000,000 over that of last year, and of more than 
$67,000,000 over what it was six years ago. The taxable wealth of 
the State, at this rate, will, in 1890, be more than double what it was in 
1880. The population in 1880 was 452,402; and according to the State 
census taken in 1885, it was 740,645, showing an increase of 288,243. 
This rate of increase will in 1890 give the State more than a million of 
inhabitants. 


CURIOSITIES OF TRANSPORTATION. 


A foreign commercial paper is authority for the statement that a 
steamship company has paid during the past summer 2 cents per bushel 
for the privilege of carrying wheat in bags from Baltimore to Liverpool. 
A Glasgow paper states that Scotch granite is now sent from that city to 
London by the way of New York. It is presumed that both the wheat 
and granite are used as ballast. A paper devoted to sheep husbandry 
states that the wool raised in Southern Australia was taken from 
Adelaide to San Francisco by steamer, carried to New York by rail, re- 
shipped and laid down in London for a less sum than wool was carried 
from New Mexico to Philadelphia. The sheep raisers of Utah, unable 
to obtain reasonable rates for sending their wool to Eastern markets 
paid the local rates on it from Odgen to San Francisco, and then sent it 
to New York. By having it in San Francisco they were able to take 
advantage of the rates made in order to secure the transportation of wool 
produced in Australia and New Zealand. The Vermont butter makers 
complain that they are being ruined by the cheap rates made by railway 
companies to secure the carrying of Iowa dairy products. They state 
that butter is carried from Des Moines to Boston cheaper than from 
Montpelier to Boston. At a recent meeting of the Northwestern 
Dairymen’s Association the proprietor of a Wisconsin cheese factory 
stated that he could send his products to Liverpool by way of Quebec 
cheaper than he could get them transported to St. Paul. It is reported 
that salmon canned at the mouth of the Columbia River is carried to 
England for half the sum demanded for taking it to the eastern portion 
of the State of Oregon. Farmers living less than a hundred miles east of 
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London conplain that it costs more to send their wheat to that city than 
it does to send it from America. An adage that has lived through the cen- 
turies probably on account of its apparent absurdity informs us that “the 
longest way round is the nearest way home.” If the longest way is not 
the nearest one, it may be, and often is, the cheapest one. During the 
past season Chicago and Milwaukee brewers have been using large quan- 
tities of barley raised in California and Utah. With tworailroads having 
no very large amount of freight to transport, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that it would be brought by cars. Buta very large proportion 
of it has been brought by water. It was taken from San Francisco to 
the Isthmus of Panama by boat, transported across the Isthmus by rail, 
reshipped to New York, forwarded to Buffalo by canal boat, and there 
sent to Milwaukee and Chicago on vessels. The entire cost of trans- 
portat:on was 48 cents per 100 pounds, which was aoouc 40 per cent. less 
than the railway rates before the recent reduction. During a consider- 
able part of last summer it cost less to ride from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco than to go half way across the State of California. During the 
same period persons living 100 miles west or north of Chicago and wish- 
ing to visit St. Paul paid their fare to this city, bought tickets to the cap- 
ital of Minnesota, and rode back over the road on which they came.— 
Chicago Times. 


THE FRENCH COINAGE. 


In the bill to be shortly brought forward by the French government 
for issuing a nickel token-money as a substitute for the present bronze 
coinage, it is proposed to overcome the objection that the new coins, from 
their color, may be mistaken for silver by avoiding an exact similarity in 
the size and weight of the new pieces. The smallest nickel coin, the 
piece of five centimes, or one sou, would be of the weight of two grammes 
and of the diameter of seventeen and one-half millimeters; the present 
silver pieces of fifty centimes, which it would most resemble, being of 
the weight of two and one-half grammes, and the diameter of eighteen 
millimeters. The nickel piece of ten centimes, or French penny, would 
be of three grammes weight, and twenty millimeters. The half-penny 
and penny would be consequently of about the same weight and size as 
the English fourpenny piece and sixpence, and would bear about the 
same relation to the half-franc silver piece in size and weight as the two 
English coins. The scheme also comprises the creation of a nickel 
piece of twenty-five centimes, or quarter franc, to weigh five grammes, 
and measure twenty-two millimeters. The weight would be exactly 
that of the silver franc, but the coin would be slightly thicker, as the 
latter has a diameter of twenty-three millimeters. The weight of two, 
three, and five grammes for the pieces of five, ten and twenty-five 
centimes is a departure from the metric system, but as the value given 
to the coin is only conventional, the disproportion is overlooked. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By HENRY Woop. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This book is now issued in a cheaper form. The author’s spirit is admira- 
ble; he has evidently sought to do a useful thing—to look at the several 
subjects handled by him in a judicial way, and his book will be helpful 
for these reasons, even if it contain nothing particularly new in principle and 
illustration. The title, in our opinion, is not well chosen, for there is no 
such thing as natural law, or any other kind of law, in the business world. 
Persons produce and exchange for many reasons; they are governed in an 
endlessly varying way by numerous influences, and it is a violent use 
of language to call these laws. But regarding his laws as principles and 
modes of conduct, they are expressed plainly and clearly. Many of his facts 
are quite fresh, and the evident spirit of fair-mindedness which runs 
through the book must make a good impression on every reader. 


The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. With Appendix 
written 1886, and Preface, 1887. By FREDERICK ENGELS. Trans- 
lated by FLORENCE KELLY WISCHNEWETZKY. Social Solutions. By 
M. Gopin. Translated from the French by MARIE HOWLAND. New 
York: John W. Lovell Company. 


The first of these books is a description of the working class of England 
in 1844 by an enthusiastic German, who tells many plain truths though 
with some exaggerations. He is an ardent follower of Karl Marx, believing 
in his form of socialism and rejecting the teachings of Henry George. ‘‘It 
seems to me,” he says, ‘‘that the Henry George platform, in its present 
shape, is too narrow to form the basis for anything but a local movement, 
or, at best, for a short-lived phase of the general movement. ° ad 
What the socialists demand implies a total revolution of the whole system 
of social production; what Henry George demands leaves the present mode 
of social production untouched.” Godin’s experiment is one of the most 
interesting and instructive that has ever been attempted. It represents a 
new departure in distribution, whereby the fruits of industry diverge to the 
many instead of converge to the few. The establishment known as the 
‘*Familistere” consists of three ‘‘ flats,” school house, theater, nursery and 
a twenty-acre park and garden. It has its own newspaper, a printing office 
and a cooperative store. The workmen’s homes, consisting of 250 separate 
tenements, are let at rents that pay three per cent. on the investment. 
Tenants can purchase shares and in time become proprietors. The plant 
and works are in shares of twenty-five francs each, by the purchase of which 
the whole body of workmen may become actual partners in the business. 
He employs nearly 1,000 hands, who are engaged on the profit-sharing 
basis. The capital of the company is $1,200,000, and the wage account is 
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about $414,000. Employes are classified by length of service and personal 
qualifications. In nine years the bonuses have amounted to $650 per man 
for the lowest class, and over $2,000 for the highest. This is an outline 
of Godin’s plan. The success of the experiment should find imitators. This 
basis of distribution is the golden key to contentment and prosperity, the 
solution of the great question which is agitating the industrial world. 


Federal Taxes and State Expenses. By WILLIAM ,H. JONES. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


The author has here given us the result of five years’ study of the ques- 
tion of taxation in relation to the State and federal governments. Several 
of the single cities of the United States now raise and expend more in a 
single year than the annual amount required to ‘‘ promote the public wel- 
fare” of the nation a century ago. He discusses in detail the meaning, 
from a financial view-point, of the phrase, ‘‘ The General Welfare of the 
United States,” showing that in the preamble and the subsequent provisions of 
the Constitution, there are two distinct phases of the idea. In property val 
uations, he shows that monarchy is cheaper than ‘‘republican simplicity.” He 
believes in the Blair bill for the education of the illiterate in the South by 
means of federal aid. He gives a clear analysis of a county tax-list, which 
shows that the heaviest burdens of taxation fall on those least able to bear 
them. Mr. Jones urges a division of the federal revenue among the States. 
As the effect of the power of indirect (and the less oppressive) taxation 
rests with the federal government, it should be exercised for several reasons. 
One is that existing State taxes on valuations are excessive and unfair. 
Another is that the cost of carrying on and developing a State is greater 
than its practical resources for taxation. States must fail to raise money by 
excise taxes because they have no concerted action. So Mr. Jones main- 
tains that Congress should ‘‘ provide for the general welfare” by distributing 
among the States, according to population, the money raised by federal 
taxation within the country. The discussion of this subject has barely 
opened, so that this argument on the constitutionality of the proposed mea- 
sure is timely. 





DISCOVERY OF THE STAFFORD BANK FRAUD.— Mr. Trenholm, Comptroller of 
the Currency, says that ‘‘ the discovery of the criminal conduct of the cashier is in 
my judgment due in the first instance to the fact that the bank was examined 
unexpectedly. In the regular course of things the examination would not have taken 
place until next January, but Mr. Hyatt, who examined it last January, mentioned 
to me that he had intended to make a re-examination during the summer, and sug- 
gested that whoever should be appointed his successor should be instructed to visit 
that bank. For this reason Bank Examiner Foreman was ordered to make the 
September examination, which, as Mr. Hyatt expected, took the cashier unawares 
and led to the detection of the embezzlement.” 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMs. 


THE NATIONAL BANK AcT.—A work is in press, and will soon be issued, 
containing the National Bank Act and its judicial construction, by the editor of 
the BANKERS MAGAZINE. All the cases in the State and federal courts relating 
to the meaning of the law have been carefully reviewed. The work is not a 
mere digest, but when several cases relate to the same statute, or clause, they 
are compared, and the principle contained in them is given. As no such work 
exists, it is believed that this will prove useful to the officers of national banks 
and members of the legal profession. 


A NOTED COUNTERFEITER.—After serving a sentence of fifteen years in the 
Northern Indiana penintentiary for counterfeiting, Pete McCartney, the prince 
of ‘‘queer shovers,” was released on the 29th of October, but only got as far 
as the big iron gates, where a deputy United States Marshal arrested him 
again, to further answer for his former crimes. The Marshal has a warrant 
to take McCartney to the jurisdiction of the United States Court for the 
Southern District of Illinois at Springfield, where an indictment eighteen years 
old hangs over his head, for making and passing spurious bank notes. Mc- 
Cartney has a national reputation as the greatest counterfeiter in the United 
States. He operated successfully, to the consternation of the Government 
officers, for years before he was captured. He was finally arrested at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and tried to bribe his captors with $1,500 good money to allow 
him to escape, but the offer was rejected. During his prison life here, 
McCartney has made two efforts to get away, one nearly successful. When 
first imprisoned, he was worth considerable money, but it is all gone now, and 
with it his health. He is sixty-nine years old. 


AuGustTus G. RUGGLEs, president of the First National Bank of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., who died last month, possessed marked ability, great keenness of foresight 
in business matters, which, together with unswerving integrity, which was one of his 
leading characteristics, enabled him to amass a large fortune. He will be greatly 
missed in business circles. 


Mr. W. G.PurRDY, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co., has been elected vice-president, vice A. Kimball, appointed assistant 
to the president, and Mr. J. F. Phillips, late cashier, has been appointed assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. These are worthy promotions, and are more to be 
commended because they are in the line of regular advancement. This is one of 
the highest incentives to the getting of the best possible service from employes. 


THE address of ex-Comptroller Knox at the Bankers’ Convention in Pittsburgh 
has received much attention from the press, both in this country and abroad. 
Among other journals, the London Séatist has laid before its readers Mr. Knox’s 
two and a-half per cent. bond plan, which, it says, in its essential principles is iden- 
tical with the plan suggested not long before in its own columns. But, that journal 
adds, ‘‘it is better than our plan in some of its details, and it has this further 
advantage, that it is recommended by the high authority of Mr. Knox.” The plan 

:set forth very clearly in the article, the writer remarking at the close: ‘‘ As we 
have often pointed out, it is not to be expected that a great remission of taxes will 
be carried when there is no powerful popular agitation to compel it. Yet, unless 
some plan such as Mr. Knox suggests is adopted, the revenue must be cut down, 
and very greatly, too, or the expenditure must be enormously increased ; and in any 
case, if a crisis in the money market is to be avoided, there must be prompt action. 
Mr. Knox’s plan, however, would offend neither free traders nor protectionists, 
while it would leave time to Congress deliberately to make up its mind as to the 
ultimate measures it would adopt.” 
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THE ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY.—The Mew York Journal of Commerce, in 
speaking of this new enterprise, says that ‘‘ the capital stock of half a million was 
long ago subscribed with many eager applicants unsatisfied. The offer of money 
was so abundant that the trustees determined to place the company at once on the 
footing of an established institution, with a surplus on the start equal to its capital. 
Each subscriber was accordingly called on to pay up $200 for each share at $100 par ; 
unsuccessful applicants for stock stood by, hoping that this requirement would dis- 
courage some subscribers and give them a chance to come in, but all expectations 
of this sort were, however, disappointed. ‘lhe indications arethat the company could 
have started with five millions paid up capital just as readily as with one. The 
conclusion need not be jumped at that capital seeking investment is so largely over- 
abundant, because the investment in this case was made especially attractive by the 
reputation of its promoters. The popularity of Mr. William H. Male, president of 
the late Union Bank, who is president of the new company, was an important 
element. The fact that the leading officers of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company and other gentlemen of first-class financial standing are large stockholders 
and connected with the management, left investors only one question to ask, and 
that was simply whether they could get any stock. The institution naturally takes 
the name of the Atlantic Trust Company, though it has no business relation with 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. It is understood to be the first institu- 
tion fully organized under the general act for the incorporation of trust companies, 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, has received its certificate of authori- 
zation from the Superintendent of the Bank Department, and has begun business at 
No. 39 William street, in the building belonging to the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company. The board of trustees consists of William H. Male, Alexander M. 
White, Matthias Nicoll, Walter R. T. Jones, Clifford A. Hand, Edward H. R. 
Lyman, Charles D. Leverich, Henry A. V Post, Edwin F. Knowlton, J. Langdon 
Ward, Thomas Hitchcock, John Elliott, William H. H. Moore, William J. Riker, 
Anton A. Raven, Alfred Wagstaff and Joseph H. Chapman.” 


CINCINNATI.—The First National Bank of Montgomery, Ala., has entered suit 
against David Armstrong, receiver of the Fidelity National Bank, to recover $2,- 
379.56, and asks that an order be issued restraining him from paying out the assets 
of the bank until this suit is settled. The Southern bank claims that on June 16th 
a bill of exchange was drawn in its favor on the American Cotton-seed Oil Company. 
It was sent to the Fidelity for collection on the same day. Their order was carried 
out, as the draft was endorsed by Ammi Baldwin, cashier. They instructed him 
to remit, but he failed to do so. The bank therefore claims the amount in question 
is not a part of the assets of the Fidelity. 


MORTGAGE BoNnps.—We have laid many facts relating to these investments 
before our readers within a few months. If placed on good property and are 
looked after, of course, they are a most desirable form of investment. Messrs. 
Siebold, Fisher and Co.,of Abilene, Kansas, who deal in these securities, can very 
truly say that ‘‘ the holder of a first mortgage upon this class of property—made at 
par for an amount not exceeding one-third the actual amount of the security, pay- 
ing a prompt semi-annual dividend of seven per cent. per annum, and at maturity 
certain to be paid at par—possesses, all things considered, the safest and most 
profitable known form of investment.’’ Not only must the investment be safely 
made, but it must be looked after. More than one investor has lost through neglect. 
In their circular to investors, Messrs Siebold, Fisher & Co. say : ‘‘ We keep a full 
record of every loan, attend to the collection of the interest and principal, and con- 
stantly look after everything which could affect the interests of our investors. When 
an insurance policy is about to expire we see that it is properly renewed. When 
taxes become due we require their prompt payment. The perfection of our system 
enables us at all times to keep thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances of 
each borrower and the condition of his security, until the loan is finally paid. Our 
own interests, no less than the protection of our customers, require that no care or 
precaution be omitted which tends to increase the safety of our loans. Every 
member of our company is actively engaged in the conduct of its business, and ail 
its details are under our direct personal supervision. 
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FIDELITY BANK.—The report of Receiver Armstrong to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, contains, among other features, full schedules of the assets and liabilities 
ol the Fidelity National Bank, as they existed at the day of the failure, June 21, 
1887. The showing is, on the whole, much better than has been expected by the 
depositors, and with the assessments on stockholders that will be made, and suit, 
against the directors, in addition to the valuable assets, they will probably com- 
out of their trouble without much, if any, loss. These schedules place the nominal 
value of the assets: at upwards of $5,800,000, of which more than one-half are 
classed as worthless or doubtful. The apparently valid claims upon the banks 
proved and not yet proved, are about $3,800,000, while there are amounts in dise 
pute aggregating nearly $1,500,000. ‘The subscriptions to the increase of capital 
stock amount to $1,163,000, and less than half of this amount was paid in money, 
and even if what was so paid should be finally adjudged to constitute a liability of the 
receivership, it will be nearly all offset by assessments on original stock. The lia- 
bilities to depositors are about $800,000, of which a little over $600,000 appears to 
be held locally. Banks and bankers appear as creditors for more than $3,000,000, 
but more changes may be made in these figures. Onaccount of the doubtful value 
of the assets and the large claims in dispute, it is impossible at the present time to 
make an estimate of what dividends may be paid ultimately. The cash in hand 
and the amount of assets undoubtedly good warrant a present dividend of 25 per 
cent., and the Receiver has been instructed to prepare the checks and schedules at 
once. Claims amounting to less than one-half of the apparent liabilities of the bank 
have as yet been proved under the three months’ notice given to creditors in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 5,225 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and of course unproved claims must now await attention until after 
the first dividend. 


A NEw Up-Town BANK.—Considering the rapid growth of the upper part of New 
York city it is no wonder that it is necessary to increase the banking facilities. 
The latest addition is the Union Bank, situated on Fifth ave., between 57th and 
58th streets. The capital of the bank is $250,000. The president is Mr. J. W. 
Kilbreth, who formerly lived in Cincinnati and afterward came to New York and 
formed, about seventeen years ago, the well-known banking house of Hewson, 
Kilbreth & Company. Mr. J. H. Hewson, formerly vice-president Fourth 
National Bank of Cincinnati, is the vice-president of the Union Bank. Mr. W. S, 
Griffith, the cashier, was first connected with the First and Third National Banks 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, but during the past seventeen years has been in the employ of 
Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Company, the well known bankers of this city. The 
directors of the Union Bank include Eugene Kelly, Charles M. Fry, John W. Ellis, 
Joseph Park, Donald Mackay, Lewis Seasongood of Cincinnati, and A. D, Juilliard. 


HIGH PRICE FOR BANK SHARES.—The cashier of the Farmers National Bank of 
Constantine, Michigan, some years ago absconded. He owned ten shares of the 
bank’s stock, par value $1,000. These the bank attached and the Supreme Court 
confirmed its action. But a bank cannot, in its own incorporate name, hold its 
stock beyond a certain limited period, and the Bank Examiner, on the advice of the 
Controller of the Currency, ordered the sale. The stockholders, it seems, were 
divided into two strongly-contending parties and were unable to agree as to how the 
stock should be divided among them, as possession of a majority of these ten shares 
would give whichever party secured it the control of the bank. The stock had 
been bid in for the stockholders last winter for $1,600, and last Friday it was put 
up again for sale. As as an ordinary business transaction $1.80 on the dollar would 
have been about the figure, but the struggle was for supremacy, and the stock was 
run to a higher figure than any such property ever before went in that State. 
President C. H. Barry, Jr., cashier J. G. Schurtz, and Rebecca Thorne were the 
bidders Mr. Schurtz got the first of the ten shares at $1,993, the second at $2,299, 
the third at $3,001 and so on until he had paid $20,006 for six shares. The 
possession of one more share would give him and his party control. For the 
remaining four shares Mr. Barry paid $24,344, giving $12,000 for the last one of 
them, the possession of that share turning the scale in his favor and securing to 
him and his side the control of the bank. 
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Place and Capital. 


Bank or Banker. 


Oceanside...... Bank of Oceanside 


Chas, L. Morrill. V.?r. 


. San ag ence San Bernardino Nat. B’k. 


J. G. Burt, Pr. 

“oS Exchange Bank. 
25,000 Lafayette Tinkel, Pr. 
Drayton. ...... , | ae 
$10,000 Samuel R. Smith, /». 

John D. Wallace, V. Pr. 
Merchants Nat, Bank.... 
John F. Dunn, Pr. 

E. P. Dismukes, lV. Pr. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Chase National Bank. 


Daniel H. Horne, /rv Edgar S. Payne, Cas. 


E. H. Morse, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
Ralph E Webster, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank, 
Henry L. Crandell, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
R. C. Jelks, Cas. 
R. B. McConnell, Ass’t¢ Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Chas. H. Turner, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
Oscar J. Lucas, Cas. 


Gilman, Son & Co, 
James E. Walker, Cas. 
Daniel R. Harney, Cas. 
3. @ Lenning, Cas. — 
hase National Bank. 
Edgar C. Lane, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
Wm. D. Russell, Cas. 
H. C. Hill, Asst. Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Frank M, Wilson, Cas. 


Geo. C. Barber, Cas. 
Chemical Nat. Bank. 
Geo. B. Goodrich, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
D. C. Lake, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
E. J. Williams, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 


$50,000 Morris J. Coolbaugh “: P Come W. O’Donnell, Cas. 


eee POGGENS Bs ccc ccc cece 
$25,000 Geo, W. Funk, ?r. 
P. R. Marquart, V. Pr. 
. Illiopoles....... Sangamon County Bank. 
Abraham H. Lucas, ?r. 
Lon E. Millar, l’. Pr. 
. Murphysboro. . Bank of Murphysboro.... 
(D. C. Walker) 
BORGER occ cscs Bank of Seneca.......... 
James H. Harney, Pr. 
, Ellsworth. keaoue Bank of Ellsworth...... 
3,000 
. Guthrie Ciaies . Guthrie State Bank...... 
$25,000 Frank M. Hopkins, Pr. 
Matt. Parrott, V. P?. 
Pe ksanesens CHRONS Bic. + cece 
10,000 John W. Carr, ?7. 
Joseph E. Billups, V.?. 
- BEGTOOR 2. cccces First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Scott Hopkins, Pr. 
Alex. Dunn Jr., V. Pr 
Humboldt...... Humboldt First Nat B’k. 
60 E. A. Barber, Pr. 
Mankato....... Jewell County Nat. Bank. 
50,000 John J. La Mar, Pr. 
Virgil W. Keene, V. P 
Osage City..... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 John D. Hall, Pr. 
S. B. Petter, V. Pr. 
» BROCHURE s cc ccc Exchange Bank.......... 
$50,000 ai W. Callender, ?7. 
. E. Baldwin, V. Pr. 
» StOCKtOR.. cccces mere Bank of Stockton... 
Jacob Hendricks, I’. 
. Winfield. .... ree 
50,000 Samuel H. Myton, /r. 
Thos. W. Myton, V. Pr. 
PU scan «cece Bourbon Bank.......... 
$100,000 Ezekiel F. Clay, Pr. 
New Orleans... Chas. F. Hoffman. 
Ellsworth... .... First National Bank..... 


$50,000 Andrew P. Wiswell, /7r. 
Birmingham.... 


Exchange Bank 


(Whitehead & Mitchell) 


Kountze Bros, 
Harry A. Brown, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank, 
Buckner Woodford, Cas 
Brown Bros. & Co. 
Fred. L. Kent, Cas. ~ 
National Bank of Republic. 
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State, Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 

MICH... Harbor Springs. Harbor Springs Bank... Chase National Bank, 
O00 Wade B. Smith, Cas. 

« .. Iron Mountain. First National Bank..... =... ce eee eeee 


$50,000 John R. Wood, /r. H. E. Pearse, Cas. 
NEB.... Petersburg..... Pe SEccccs = =«s_ (“Gli (htt een rons 
$10,000 Robert Hoy, Cas. 
» .. Riverton....... Riverton Exchange Bank. Chemical National Bank. 


$10,000 (Willis O. Robinson) Frank W. Dean, Cas. 
N. J.... Atlantic City. . Atlantic Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
$25,000 Daniel Morris, /r. Lorenzo A. Down, Sec. & Treas. 
ie Wéee I oy .. Canandaigua Nat. Bank. National Park Bank. 
$100,000 Frank H. Hamlin, /v. Hiram T. Parmele, Cas. 
Robert Chapin, V. ?. 


i 0 ee gS Fe eee 
$100,000 J. S. Carr, Pr. Leo D. Heartt, Cas. 
Chas. S. Bryan, V. P. 
OHIO.. Camden....... Rae Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Sylvester S. Puckett, Ar. Harry L. Glenn, Cas. 
»  .. Greenville...... Greenville Savings Bank. ———........-00.. 
$25,000 John W. Norwood, /r. John W. Norwood, 7reas. 
> «RR issmicese Ketcham National Bank. Bank of N. Y. N. B. A, 


$250,000 John B, Ketcham, /r.S. H. Warnig, Cas. 
E. D. Ross, Asst. Cas. 


PENN... Mountville...... Mountville National B’k.  — ...icecuaeee 
¢50,000 I. H. Kauffman, Pr. Geo. Crane, Cas. 
Martin G. Musser, V. P, 
a 0 Simonds National Bank.. Nat. Park Bank. 


$50,000 Andrew Simonds, /r. James M. Carson, Cas. 
R. M. Wallace, V. P 


«  .. Yorkville ...... mee Bank.. National Park Bank, 
$20,000 . * Jefferys, Pr. F. A. Gilbert, Cas. 
TEXAS.. Blanco ........ mi & Crist. 
w ,, Clarendon...... Wood, Dickson Mortgage Bank of N. Y. N. B. A, 
and Bond Co......... 
$50,000 O. P. Wood, ?r. Wm. H. Cooke, Cas. | 
W. L. R. Dickson, V.Pr. 3 
w  ., Fredericksburg.. Bank of Fredericksburg. . Hanover National Bank. 3 
$10,000 (Temple D. Smith) | 
© owes cccsscss Bank Of [asen....... 2.0. Hanover National Bank, | 
$13, - (T. C. Phillips) T. C. Phillips, Cas. 
u Mt. Vernon .... Mt. Vernon Bank....... National Park Bank, 
20, (Majors & Co.) A. J. Majors, Ass’t. Cas. 
S Terrell. ........ First National Bank... ... j= = eeees cocceee 
$50.000 John C. Russell, Pr. M. W. Raley, Cas. 





+ 
* 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page goo.) 





Bank and Place. Elected. lin place of 

N. Y.C. National Bank of Commerce. . fohe 5, Aster, V. P. 20 Robt. L. Kennedy. 
CoL.... Trinidad Nat. Bank, Trinidad. E. D. Wight, ila T. B. Collier. 
Dak.... First Nat. Bank, Parker...... W. L. Baker, Cas....... George W. Stone, 
DEL.... First National Bank, Milford.. James M. Hall, Pr...... H. B. Fiddeman.* 
FLA.... First Nat. Bank, St. Augustine, Josiah James, Cas....... Geo. W. Gibbs. 
ILL.. .. First National Bank, Quincy.. Fred. Boyd, Ass’¢ Cas.. J. G. Rowland. 
Iowa... Grinnell Savings Bank, Grinnell D. G. Frisbie, Pr........ Darwin Forbes. 

» .. Exchange Bank, Walker....... Chas. H. Nietert, Cas... Henry J. Nietert. 
KAN.... Citizens Nat. Bank, Concordia. J. W. Peterson, Cas..... Charles P. Tilden. 

« ,. Elmdale Bank, Elmdale....... S. B. Stotts, Cas........ W. R. Stotts. 

«  .. Bank of Williamston, W’mston J. H. Webb, ra E. H. Smith. 
Ky..... Boone Co. Dep. B. , Burlington. J. G. Furnish, Cas...... J. C. Revill. 


* Deceased, 


MASS, . 
. . Essex Nat. Bank, Haverhill.... Jonathan Russ, Jr., Cas.. Wm. Caldwell. 


MICH. 7 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In placeof 
First Nat, Bank, Greenfield... Henry F. Nash, Pr...... W. B. Washburn.* 


Detroit National Bank, Detroit, Christian H. Buhl, Pr... Henry P. Baldwin. 


MINN... First National Bank, Lu Verne. C. C. Thompson, Cas... W. H. Halbert. 
Mont .. First Nat. Bank, Butte City... Andrew J. Davis Jr., Cas. Jas. A. Hyde. 
NEB,... De Witt Bank, De Witt....... Chas. B. Anderson, Cas. E. M. Dawes. 
» _., Red Cloud Nat. B., Red Cloud P. A. Beachy, Ass’*¢ Cas. _.......... 
“ . Citizens Bank, Wymore....... Lake Bridenthal, Cas.... M. R. Gentry. 
Chas. J, Knapp, /7..... James H. Knapp.* 
N. Y... Deposit Nat. Bank, Deposit. Herbert W. Knapp, Cas. Chas. J. Knapp. 
Chas. P. Knapp, 4ss’¢ C. Herbert W. Knapp. 
On10.. First National Bank, Bes FORO, FP ccc cece V. H. Ketcham. 
Toledo. Jos. M. Spencer, Cas.... S. D. Carr. 
“ Second National Bank, Henry C. Christy, Pr.... C. A. Harrington. 
arren.<~ Sidney F. Bartlett, V. A. H. C. Christy. 
C. A. Harrington, Cas.. R. W. Ratliff.* 
PENN... Fulton Nat. Bank, Lancaster. John C. Carter, Cas.... John Hertzler. 
w .. Northern Nat. Bank, Lancaster. Elam J. Ryder, Cas..... John C, Carter. 
” . Second National Bank, James H. Willock, Pr... Wm. Cooper.* 
Pittsburgh. | T. W. Welsh, Jr., Cas.. James H. Willock. 
TeExas.. First National Bank, Albany... W. D. Reynolds, V. /r.. R. E. McAnulty. 
VT. .... Lamoille Co. N. B., Hyde Park Edward L. Noyes, Cas... Edw.L. Noyes, Ac?. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 





NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from November No., page 400.) 


No Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital 
3806 First National Bank.... ....... John R. Wood, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. H. E. Pearse, 50,000 
3807. Humboldt First National Bank.. E. A. Barber, 
Humboldt, Kan. Geo. C. Barber, 60,000 
3808 Mountville National Bank...... I. H. Kauffman, 
Mountville, Penn. Geo. Crane, 50,000 
3809 Simonds Nationa] Bank........ Andrew Simonds, 
Sumter, S. C. James M. Carson, 50,000 
3810 First National Bank............ Scott Hopkins, 
Horton, Kan. F. M. Wilson, 50,coo 
3811 First National Bank..... ..... J. S. Carr, 
Durham, N.C. Leo. D. Heartt, 100,000 
3812 Jewell County National Bank.. John J. La Mar, 
Mankato, Kan. Geo. B. Goodrich, 50,000 
3813 First National Bank........... John D. Hall, 
Osage City, Kan. D. C. Lake, 50,000 
3814 First National Bank............ Andrew P. Wiswell, 
Ellsworth, Me. Fred. L. Kent, 50,000 
3815 Merchants National Bank...... John F. Dunn, 
Ocala, Fla. R. C. Jelks, 50,000 
3816 First National Bank........... John C. Russell, 
Terrell, Texas. M. W. Raley, 50,000 
3817. Canandaigua National Bank. . F. H. Hamlin, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. H. T. Parmele, 100,000 
3818 ‘San Bernardino Nat. Bank..... J. G. Burt, 
San Bernardino, Cal. E. H. Morse, 200,000 





* Deceased. 








CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 401.) 
























ef eee peneees A. S. Hatch & Co. reported failed. 
Y wsensasecuesns Keppler & Sancton have dissolved partnership ; the business 
will be carried on by W. B. Sancton at the same place, 68 
Broadway. 
ARIZ... Prescott ....... Bank of Prescott is reported to have discontinued. 
ee Bank of Ocala now Merchants National Bank. 
ILL.... Murphysboro... Bank of Murphysboro (E. N. Smith) now D. C. Walker, 
proprietor. 
KAN. .. Mankato....... Jewell Co. Bank, (La Mar & Goodrich) now Jewell County 
National Bank. 
« .. OsageCity..... Citizens Bank of Osage City now First National Bank. 
#  .. Stockton....... Baldwin, Callender & Co. now Exchange Bank incorporated. 
. <“ w M Bank of Stockton, now State Bank of Stockton, same corre- 
spondents. 
« .. Winfield....... Winfield Savings Bank, succeeded by Citizens Bank. 
Ky. . .. Grayson. ..... Grayson Banking Co. (C. C. Magann & Son) is closing up 
its business. 
Eelicceoes New Orleans... W. F. Halsey, succeeded by Chas. F. Hoffman, same corre- 
spondents. 
BOGS «6 GRR. cco csceds H. B. Walby & Co. succeeded by W. S. Turck & Co. 
« _.. Harbor Sp’ngs. Hopkins, Lyon & Co., succeeded by Harbor Springs Bank, 
same correspondents. 
a OE Oe Fifth National Bank has been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
N. Y... Canandaigua. . First Nat. Bank succeeded by Canandaigua Nat. Bank. 
Oe ee De Witt Bank (Dawes & Foss) now Foss & Anderson pro- 
prietors. 
© oo REWGROR...00% Exchange Bank, (Childs & Marshall) succeeded by Riverton 
Exchange Bank, Willis O. Robinson, proprietor. 
» ., Tecumseh. ... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
OunI0,.. Toledo........ Ketcham’s Bank now Ketcham National Bank. 
PENN... Philadelphia... American Bank reported suspended. 
Bi Sccce DO cccees T. S. Jefferys succeeded by Exchange Bank. 
ae ee Exchange Bank, (O. C. Gates), sold out to Citizens Bank. 





? 
« 
+ 


Sterling exchange has ranged during November at from 4.8434 @ 4.85% for 
bankers sight, and 4.8114@4.82% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.22%4%@5.21\% 
for sight, and 5.25@s5.2334 for 60 days. The closing rates of the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.814 @4.81%4 ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.84146 @ 4.8434. Cable transfers, 4.85 @ 4.853. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5-25 @ 5.2434; sight, 5.22% @ 5.21%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.274%4@5.26%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 944%@ 94%; sight, 
95% @ 9514. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 393@ 40; sight, 4ol4g@4o,. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 





The month of November has been, in most respects, one of improvement, 
in both the finances and commerce of the country. This improvement has 
not been confined to a few of these markets, as for the previous three months, 
but has been general. Not only has legitimate business been active and 
prices, as a rule, satisfactory if not hardening, with the important exception 
of iron, but speculation in stocks as well as in produce has revived, and the 
depression which has prevailed in all these markets, for months, has at last 
given place to activity and recovery in prices, from the depths that threat- 
ened ruin to the middlemen and producers as well as the speculators. 

During the past month all this has changed. Commission men and brokers 
in railway securities and in produce have been busy, as the public are 
returning to these markets, both as investors and as speculators, and prices have 
been - advancing, so that the penalty of a loss has not been attached to the 
purchases of everybody who had confidence enough in the future of our great 
Staples of production and in the prosperity of our country, to invest in its 
products. This great change in the temper of speculation, from that which 
has depressed values of our great products for four years, and nearly ruined 
their producers, on whose prosperity that of the country itself depends, is 
a most important improvement in the business situation from every stand- 
point. The manufacturing industries depend upon good prices for farm pro- 
ducts for a market for their goods at remunerative prices; the railroads 
for good earnings ; the banks for employment of their money, with safety and 
profit; the middlemen of all classes, both commission and speculative, and 
labor for steady and well-paid employment. Hence the general situation 
has improved more the past month than in any two of the present year, 
in spite of the temporary reaction in iron, while the health and soundness 
of the commercial and financial situation throughout the country has been 
immeasurably improved by this general return of confidence, and with it, of 
activity. 

The Condition and Prospects of the Money Market.—As a _ result 
of this increased activity in trade and_ speculation, the money market 
has shown a gradually hardening tendency, with occasional signs of com- 
ing stringency which have enabled lenders to force the rate for a day or two 
up to 10 per cent., from which some have taken needless alarm, of a 
serious tendency in that direction. But as these spasms have only been 
for a day at a time, and that day always Friday, it will be seen that the 
cause is as temporary as the effect, and that it is chiefly due to the change 
in making loans on Friday for two days instead of one, since the 
operations of the half-holiday Saturday law have made this change in call 
loans on Wall Street necessary. ~In addition there has been the usual time 
demand for money to carry merchants and manufacturers over the first of 
January settlements, and consequent closeness in the money market. But 
this anticipation of such stringency always discounts and averts it. Hence, 
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with foreign exchange within 1 to 1% per cent. of a gold importing point, and 
the ability of the banks to get all the government deposits they can loan 
at a better rate than 4 per cent. by depositing their 4 per cent. bonds 
with the Treasury, together with the disposition and interest of the party 
in power, to keep the money market easy and the country in a prosperous 
condition on the eve of a Presidential election, there is less reason to 
anticipate any serious trouble in the money market for a year to come. 
That safety valve of the money market, found in the deposit of government 
bonds by the banks with the Treasury, has already placed thirty-three mil- 
lions of its idle surplus in active circulation, and is capable of making 
the whole Treasury surplus available, in case of need, whether the incoming 
Congress makes any disposal thereof or not, which latter it is liable to do. 

Foreign and Domestic Exchange have ruled against New York during the 
past month, as the demand for the former by importers has been sufficient 
to keep the rate above a gold importing basis, as there has been some 
selling of American securities by Europe on the advance in our stock market 
as well as on the fear of a more acute crisis in France before the Presi- 
dential succession and the strength of the Republic, as against the monarchial 
intriguers is determined. At the same time the shipment of currency South 
to move the cotton crop more freely and earlier than usual, to supply the 
export and domestic spring demand, and to the Northwest to move the 
belated spring wheat, has turned domestic exchange against this center and 
helped to tighten the money market up to the ruling 6 per cent. rate, 
The demand for currency for Canada on account of bank troubles there 
has also helped to deplete the surplus of the New York banks. 

The Bank Statement and Surplus Reserve.—These conditions have been 
reflected in the bank statements of November, during which the reserve has 
been reduced to less than $7,000,000, although the last statement of the 
month was more favorable than was expected, in showing a reduction for 
the week of only about half as much as expected, or a little over $800,0008 
When it is considered, however, that the heaviest cotton movement has been 
seen, as well as of wheat, except at higher prices, it is fair to expect that 
the return movement from the South and the Northwest will be equal at 
least to the increased demand from the corn sections, which crop is now 
just beginning to move. The movement of hogs and beeves from the same 
belt is not likely to be much, if any, larger for December than for Novem- 
ber; and, after the New Year, it is expected to be lighter than last year, 
and than usual, on account of the short corn crop and higher prices, both 
of which stimulate early marketings of each. 

The Continued Increase in Railroad Earnings and the Stock Market.— 
Railroad earnings have at last had their legitimate effect on the stock 
market, and the November advance is what has been indicated, for some 
time, as the logical result. The public at last came in and bought on the 
fictitious breaks caused by the Bear manipulators of the previous three 
months, until they were forced to cover their shorts at a smart loss, after 
they were convinced that the market was no longer in their control, and not a 


Bear market. This was also partly due to the absence of Gould, whose depar- 


ture was regarded as the evidence that, after he had secured the Baltimore 
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and Ohio Telegraph, by means of his Bear campaign, to cripple the finan- 
ces of that company, and compel the retirement of President Garrett, his 
interests were no longer on that side of the market, and that if he was not 
an active Bull he would at least assist the Bears no more by letting down 
his own stocks or by putting up the rates of money. There may be a 
reaction in December in the stock market, but it can hardly be a severe 
one, such as a year ago, for the conditions are almost if not altogether 
changed, and earnings warrant about present prices as a rule. 

The Reading Company and its Wonderfully Improved Condition. — 
Reading has again been the feature in the advance in stocks this year, 
as it was a little earlier a year ago. But then, it was on the prospects of 
the reorganization, which is now practically completed; and now, on the results 
of the new management, in nearly $6,000,000 increase of the net earnings in 
the first year of the new order of things. Of course, the great improve- 
ment in the coal trade in general, and the benefit of the Lehigh strike to 
the Reading, in particular, were the great factors in this wonderful change 
and this great prosperity. But many of these conditions existed from 1879 to 
1881, and yet Reading sunk deeper and deeper under its load of debt and 
mismanagement, until its resurrection seemed hopeless, and its securities were 
the football of every Bear speculation. Now all this is changed, while it is 
the strongest card of the Bulls, and the worst boomerang of the Bears. as 
the past month has proved. There is not another railroad in the country, 
with all the increase of the past year, that can begin to make such a good 
showing against such a poor one for the preceding year. It is no wonder 
that London has repurchased its old favorite so freely this year, after so many 
years of enforced estrangement, in the hopes of recovering some of the 
millions it lost in buying its bonds to pay the dividends on its stock, to 
the tune of about $13,000,000 from 1872 to 1875. All this was sunk in the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, which latter is now apparently beginning 
to pay, and hence in part the wonderful showing of the present year. It 
is fitting, therefore, that London should reap the fruit of the $13,000,000 
it cast into these Reading coal lands and mines, more than a decade ago. 

The Advance in the Northern and Union Pacifics.—The Villard stocks have 
also shown new life and strength, owing to the placing of the $8,000,000 
Northern Pacific Second Mortgage Loan by Messrs. Villard and Belmont, and 
have recovered the severe loss of the summer and early autumn, though they 
have re-lost part of it since on realizations. Union Pacific has also been 
restored to its old place as a speculative favorite by Standard Oil support, 
and the rumors of inside information on the part of the Standard Oil people, 
from their friends in the administration, to the effect that the result of the 
Government Investigation of the Union Pacific will be a report favorable to 
the road. The little dark spot on the railroad horizon at the moment is 
the Grand Trunk rate-cutting, which threatens a Trunk Line war. 

Our Export Trade and its Prospects.—With the exception of cotton and 
flour, which have continued to go out of the country almost as freely the 
past month as in October, when the shipments were the largest on record, 
our exports have not been what they were expected, nor up to the usual 
average of the season of the year, owing to various causes, Chief of these 
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have been the extremely light shipments of wheat, owing to the heavy 
imports of Russian wheat by Europe; which, seeing her unusual depend- 
ence upon the United States, during the current crop year, because of the 
lighter surplus of India and other exporting countries of the old and new 
world, sent an enormous fleet of English steamers to the Black Sea ports 
during the past three months, in order to get all the Russian wheat avail- 
able from that source before the close of navigation. These enormous 
imports have kept the English and Mediterranean markets well supplied; and, 
with the large shipments of Californian on the way, which were stimulated 
by the collapse of the San Francisco wheat deal in the late summer and 
early autumn, have made Europe temporarily independent of the Atlantic 
ports, and of the Mississippi valley, for its current supplies. But we are 
not yet half through the crop year; and, as we go into the latter half, the 
surplus of the Atlantic States will all be wanted. Our markets will then hold 
the key of those of the world, and doubtless be able to fix the price. 

The Balance of Trade is still gaining in our favor, however, in spite of our 
light exports of the great staples — wheat and provisions, as our imports 
have fallen off slightly, except of dry goods, during the past month, aithough 
the excess of exports may not be quite so large as in October, when it 
was $15,000,000. This encouraging result was hardly expected by those who 
have not watched the steady and rapid revolution going on in our bread- 
stuffs export trade. For, while our wheat shipments have been almost at 
the minimum, those of flour have far exceeded any previous year. So much 
so that what we are behind in the raw material we are ahead, or nearly 
so, in the manufactured article, on which we thus make the manufacturers’, 
as well as the producers’ profit. This is a most encouraging change, and 
is due to the roller process of manufacture, which is cheaper and makes 
better flour; while its general introduction in this country and neglect to do 
so, until now, in Europe, has rendered her unable to compete successfully 
with American flour. 

The Situation of the Produce Markets.—The position of the wheat and flour 
markets, as affected by the present export demand and the probable future 
requirements on this crop, was outlined in the explanation of the condition 
of our export trade. The statistical position of the grain markets, indi- 
vidually and as a whole, has not been so strong in many years. Instead 
of a large surplus of old crops carried over from last year, the stocks of 
grain, the world over, were probably never lighter, if as light, as at the 
beginning of this crop year. The over-production of 1882 to 1885 inclusive 
had been worked off, and consumption had overtaken production on the last 
crop, when stocks were reduced again for the first time since 1881 to a 
normal level. With this crop year, consumption and production started 
together. But the first half of the crop year always sees an apparent excess 
of supplies by reason of the necessities of farmers who are compelled to 
get the money for their crops as soon as possible, regardless of price. This 
was especially true this year, as the farmers of the world have been impover- 
ished by the low prices of the past four years. Hence, while we entered 
this crop year—which is the shortest in both food and feed products the 
world over, owing to the drought of last summer and this autumn, since 
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1881—with the lightest crops since then, we have had ample supplies thus 
faron this crop. Therefore, prices have remained about on last year’s level 
until the past month, when the strength of the situation began to assert 
itself and these markets to advance sharply and steadily in the face of the 
largest receipts of cotton and wheat on record. This reaction came when 
least expected, and when the speculators were unprepared for it, as those 
who were bullish were waiting for the last half of the crop year to develop 
the situation before they bought, and they waited too long. Hence the sharp 
advance in the whole produce list during November was the result, not of 
manipulation, but in spite of the big Bears who, finding they could not hold 
these markets down, have floated along with them in hopes of a sharp 
break, for which they are still looking, on which they expect to get in 
for a long and strong Bull campaign after the New Year. 

This is the situation in nearly if not all these markets for food for man 
and feed for beast. Cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and provisions have all gone 
up sharply; and, while the prevailing sentiment is that they have gone up 
too early and too fast, the opinion is equally prevalent that things must all 
go still higher before another crop is available. The strength is, therefore, 
on the supply and demand for this crop year, independently of what the next 
crop may be. 

The Crops and their Prospects.—The prospects of the next winter wheat 
crop have been regarded as doubtful, owing to the autumn drought, which 
was not broken by general and plentiful rains in the West till the last week 
in the month, since when the damage is not regarded as so serious. 

The hog crop is bound to follow the corn crop, which is now estimated 
at 150 to 300 million bushels less than last year, or less than 1,500,000,- 
000 bushels, while the hay crop was shortened from the same cause, though 
oats, being an earlier crop, escaped material damage by the drought. 
The cotton crop is now admitted by the Government, as well as by private 
reports, to be less than the early estimates, although the fall weather has 
been very favorable to a top crop, and three crops will be made in many 
sections. The depression in the cattle trade, following the over-production 
of the immense ranges on the plains during the past few years, has also 
reduced that production, and the wholesale prices of beef, as well as of hog 
products, is likely to be enhanced, although the butchers’ monopoly of the 
retail market has enabled them to hold the latter at war prices, while 
wholesale prices have fallen fully half since they established the present 
exorbitant retail prices. The same is true of bakers’ as of butchers’ prices, 
which are as high as when flour was over $10 per barrel, though it has 
been under $5 for the past two or three years. Hence the cost of living 
will hardly be enhanced materially by this advance in the produce markets, 
as the community will scarcely stand any new imposition on the part of 
these retail sharks. 

The Grain Warehouse Interests are still having a hard time at the sea- 
board, where stocks are still light, and the bulk is being carried on free 
storage for thirty to ninety days, in the hopes that after the expiration of 
those terms there will be more grain to handle and living rates obtainable. 
In the meantime the country elevators of the West have been filling up, and 
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are now forwarding to the Western primary markets. But the bulk of it 
is likely to stay there till the opening of navigation next spring, as it must 
soon close, the season now having overrun its average length. The prospects 
of the seaboard grain elevator men are, therefore, pretty slim, until another 
crop, unless the railroads reduce instead of advance rates, as usual on the 
close of lake and canal navigation. Should, however, the Grand Trunk per- 
sist in its cutting of rates on dressed beef, as at present, there is more 
than a chance of a general Trunk Line war that will bring grain rates down 
to less than this season’s water rates, in which case the movement of grain by 
rail the coming winter may be large. Yet, should the expected increase in 
export demand for it, be realized, it may go through the seaports without 
going into the grain warehouses long enough to help them. 

The Water Transportation Interests have had a good season so far as 
inland business is concerned, since the increase of business has helped them, 
as well as the Inter-State law. But the ocean carrying trade has had 
another poor year, though not so bad as last. Thanks to the suicidal policy 
of our government toward our shipbuilding interests, the ocean carrying 
trade of this country is done in foreign bottoms, and the losses must be 
borne by Europe. The grain carrying trade of this country and of India 
have been much less than usual, though that of the Black Sea has been 
greater, as well as general traffic, the world over. 

The Minor Speculative Markets have almost sunk out of sight recently, 
since the activity and excitement in our produce markets revived. Coffee, 
early in the month, had a spurt of activity which was engineered from Havre 
and Rio. But there has been less interest in that market since the middle 
of the month, although the staple is believed to be in a healthy and strong 
position on supply and demand. The sugar market has also shown improve- 
ment and more life. But the formation of another Standard Oil combination, 
on the part of the sugar refiners of this country, is not likely to help the 
sugar producers, who have been nearly ruined the past five years by beet 
sugar competition, any more than the petroleum producers were helped by the 
combination of refiners of that staple. 

The Petroleum Market, as a speculative one, still remains dead—killed by 
Standard Oil ‘‘ milking,” until nobody will trade in that staple, in spite of 
the so-called Producers’ Protective Association, to curtail production of crude 
by stopping new developments. But our exports of refined oil have increased 
the past month, as is usual at this season, when the nights begin to 
lengthen. 

fall Trade and the Total of the Year.—The. holiday trade has given an 
improved demand for goods from first hands the past month, and the West 
ind South have been good buyers of staple textile manufactures to an 
extent that has enabled dealers to get better prices for some lines, especially 
for cottons, which have been hardened in price also by the advance in cotton. 
The retail holiday trade is also opening well, and the prospects are that 
manufacturers and dealers will wind up the present year in better shape than 
last, both on their fall trade and on the total for the year, although many com- 
plain that while there has been plenty of business, there has been little or no 
profit in it, on account of unusual competition, stimulated early in the year 
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by the ease in the money market. Yet dealers and manufacturers, who have 
not sold too much of their paper when money was easy, and bought too large 
stocks of raw material for an advance, as some are said to have done 
early in the year, are generally regarded as in good position, with fair 
prospects for another year of activity and living profits. 








The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1887. Loans Specie, Legai lenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 5. $352,360,600 . $77,086,700 . $22,390,700 . $358,763,400 . $8,018,700 . $9,786,550 
** 122. 351,937,300 . 74,801,700 . 22,852,900 . 356,268,800 . 8,036,300 . 8,587,400 
* 19.. 352,168,700 . 71,710,800 . 24,220,700 . 353,774,000 . 8,035,700 . 7,488,000 


** 26.. 353,277,900 . 70,006,100 . 24,581,100 . 351,691,200 . 8,037,600 . 6,664,400 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legal lenders Deposits. Circulation. 
ee ee $138,815,500. .... $8,732,100 .... $2,938,000 .... $107,548,600 .... $8,408,800 
ae 138,617,500 .... 8,987,500 ..+- 3,384,400 .... 108,128,600 ... 8,282, 100 
Mien 738,434,800 .... 9,288,000 .... 3,239,500 .... 105,811,000 .... 8,078,400 
TO. wean 138,169,600 .... 9,026,200 .... 3,258,500 .... 104,897,800 .... 8,031,800 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1887. Loans Reserves Deposits. Circulation. 
UM sgccne swweil $86,996,800 .e++ $23,674,200 - $85,860, 300 esos $2,315,750 
Pe a ik: ames 87,165,900 er 23,386,000 sese 85,655,700 eae 2,308,230 
7  ceape eenen 87,085,000 — 22,870,900 . * 85,840,900 noe 2,311,750 
iP tieeceeanes 87,380,000 ae 22,666,600 ; 85,324,800 — 2,310,750 





? 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Nov. 7. Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. 
ee tiihadi deen bbeibice 64.@7% .. 6%4@7% .. 6%@8 .. 6%@8 
es da ea ckn sheen Ghai 44@3% . 5 @3%.. 6 @ - 7 @3 
Treasury balances, coin...... ......+. «+» $132,014,178 . $131,622,860 . $131,199,674 . $130,728,376 

Do. _ do.  ceenen aumemis 11,841,681. 11,309,772. 10,613,656. 10,221,880 
a 
DEATHS. 


HiL_t.—On November 19, aged seventy-three years, WILLIAM R. HILL, presi- 
dent of Millbury Savings Bank, Millbury, Mass. 

Knapp.—On November 10, aged forty-four years, JAMES H. KNAPP, president 
of Deposit National Bank, Deposit, N. Y. 

PACKARD.—On November 2, aged sixty-three years, E. F. PACKARD, president 
of First National Bank and Androscoggin County Savings Bank, Lewiston, Me. 

Pirts.—On November 10, aged forty-two years, C. H. Pitts, cashier of 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

TAYLOR.—On November 15, aged seventy-three years, CALEB N, TAYLOR, 
president of Farmers National Bank of Bucks County, Bristol, Penn. 

WALDBY.—On October 31, aged fifty-three years, E. I. WALDBY, partner of 
Waldby & Clay’s Bank, Adrian, Mich. 























